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ABSTRACT 

This report provides statistical information on 
computer use in the United States in 1984, including heme, work, and 
school use, and use according to socioeconomic status, race, and sex. 
The data show that over 15 million American adults owned home 
computers, but only 53% actually use them. About 8% of U.S. 
households, or 6.98 million, had a computer in 1984, and households 
vith school age children were three times more likely to have a 
computer. Students aged 10 to 13 were the most likely to use a 
conputer at school. Among adults, 63% of the men and 43% of the women 
used the computer if it was present in the house. Households with 
incomes of $50,000 or more were the most likely to own a computer 
(23%), while households with incomes of $10,000 or less were the 
least likely (2%). Although blacks were less likely to have home 
computers, black children who did have them used them more than white 
children. Survey data are presented in three text tables and five 
detailed tables. Appendixes provide additional tables and information 
on the survey itself, including its reliability and the survey 
instrument. (EW) 
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Computer Use in the United States: 1984 



HIGHLIGHTS 

All percentages include 90 percent confidence inter- 
vals. For details of calculation and interpretation, see 
Appendix B, Source and Reliability of Estimates. 

• In October 1984, 6,980,000, or 8.2 percent (±.6), of 
all U.S. households reported that they had a com- 
puter. 

• Ownershi' a computer was most likely in house- 
holds with .oorres of $50,000 or more (22.9 per- 
cent ±1.2), and least likely in households with 
incomes of $10,000 or less (1.7 percent ±.2). 

• Among children ages 3 to 17, 15,542,000, or 30.2 
percent (±.5) used a computer either at home or 
school (some in both places). At home, 15.3 per- 
cent (±.4) had a computer available, and of these 
children, 74.2 percent (±1.2) used it. 

• About 31,099,000 persons ages 18 and above, 18.3 
percent (±.2) of the adult population, reported that 
they used a computer somewhere— either at home, 
work or school (or some combination). 

• Fifteen million adults (9.1 percent ±.2) had a com- 
puter at home, and of those about half (53.3 per- 
cent ±1.0) used it. Of the over 100 million employed 
adults, 24,172,000, or 24.6 percent (±.3) used a 
computer at work. 

• By the fall of 1984, computers were a part of many 
lives: of the 221,268,000 persons ages 3 or above, 
46,641,000—21.1 percent (±.2)— were reported to 
use a computer in some direct way. 



INTRODUCTION 

One of the most important technological innova- 
tions of the 20th century has been the development 
and use of the high-speed, multipurpose computer. 
While rudimentary precursors can be identified as 
much as 100 years earlier, the first modern multipur- 
pose computer used in a large-scale daily operational 
context was the Univac I, purchased by the U.S. 
Census Bureau in 1951. The years since this first major 
application of computer technology have seen such a 
variety of changes and improvements, however, that 
«« r, y computers now seem simple by comparison. 



Advances in microelectronic circuitry have been one 
of the major innovations, allowing the physical size 
and cost of machines to dramatically decrease, while 
yielding far greater amounts of computing capacity at 
much faster rates of speed. While the Univac I was 
capable of carrying out about 2000 instructions per 
second (e.g., addition and division), typical large-scale 
computers of today can often perform in excess of 20 
million instructions per second. 

In the early 1970's, a series of major innovations 
occurred, highlighted by the development of micro- 
processors and the microcomputer. Although much 
smaller in size than conventional computing equip- 
ment then in use, these machines were still capable of 
performing many basic computing tasks. At first, these 
machines were primarily the domain of electronic and 
computer hobbyists/ but as microelectronic technol- 
ogy and parts became more widely available, micro- 
computers started to be mass-produced. By the late 
1970's several different brands of microcomputers 
were commercially available, and within a few years, 
numerous microcomputer companies were in busi- 
ness. In 1984, TIME magazine gave its "Man of the 
Year" award to the computer. 

The "computer revolution", as some refer to it, has 
touched our lives in literally hundreds of different 
ways. In many respects, the role of the computer is 
transparent to us: we often do not interact directly 
with it, but merely see its end effects-electronic bank- 
ing, for instance. For many of us, however, actual 
interaction with a computer is a part of our lives, be it 
at work, school, or home. 

While some manufacturers provide estimates of 
how many computers they produce or sell, no overall 
market total exists. Some organizations keep invento- 
ries of the computers they own, but they do not 
always have reliable estimates of their use. Also, it is 
not known how many of the small "personal comput- 
ers" that have been sold are in homes, as opposed to 
offices. With some work, one might be able to gener- 
ate an estimate of how many machines are out there, 
but this would still not address the more fundamental 
question: "How many people are using them?". If 
computers are becoming more and more a part of our 
lives, we need to know how they are distributed, who 
uses them, and how they are being used. This report 
provides a first attempt at providing this information 
on a national level. 
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The tabulations in this report are produced frorr 
data collected in October 1984 as part of the Current 
Population Survey (CPS). The CPS, a monthly survey 
of the U.S. civilian noninstitutionul population, is designed 
to provide estimates of the labor force and employ- 
ment conditions in the Nation. In some months, addi- 
tional questions are asked on special topics; in Octo- 
ber 1984 the National Center for Education Statistics 
sponsored the inclusion of a series of items on com- 
puters. These questions concerned the availability of 
computers to persons at home and the use of com- 
puters when one was present at home, work, or 
school. Further information about the survey and the 
specific questions asked is provided in Appendix A, 
Survey Definitions and Explanations. 

SUMMARY OF NATIONAL ESTIMATES 

Computers may be used in any of several contexts. 
For children, use is possible both at home and school, 
while adults may also use a computer at work. The 
survey attempted to estimate use in each specific 
domain, as well as exposure and use overall regard- 
less of setting. Several tables provide different pieces 
of information that tell the general story. For example, 
one might ask what proportion of households had 
computars; table 1 provides this information. In Octo- 
ber 1984, 6,980,000, or 8.2 percent, of all U.S. house- 
holds reported that they had a computer, with about 
70 percent of those households having obtained the 
computer either in 1983 or 1984. 1 Ownership of a 
computer was most likely (22.9 percent) in house- 
holds with yearly incomes of $50,000 or more, while 
only 17 percent of households with income below 
$10,000 reported ownership. Households with school* 
age children were three times as likely as those with- 
out to have a computer (16.0 vs. 5.1 percent). Finally, 
among all householders, those ages 35 to 44 were 
most likely (15.8 percent) to have a computer in their 
home. 

Another way to look at computer use is in terms of 
the numbers of individuals who use them. The other 
tables of this report concentrate on use in this context, 
with separate tables and discussion forxhildren and 
for adults. The basic results are summarized here. 
Table 2 shows that 15,542,000, or 30.2 percent of 
children ages 3 to 17 used a computer either at home 
or school (some in both places). At home, 15.3 per- 
cent had a computer available, and 74.2 percent of the 
children used it. In school, 28 percent of the 45.6 
million students enrolled were reported to use a 



1 About 2.S percent of the households did not respond to the 
survey Kerns. Item nonresponse has not been removed by imputa- 
tion; percentages in this report exclude nonresponse. Detailed 
tables 1-5 show the level of nonresponse for key Hems of computer 
q " cess and use. 
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computer. (Note that this survey did not assess the 
number of students with a school computer available, 
but simply the number who used one at school.) 

Table 4 shows similar access and use data for 
adults. About 31,099,000 persons ages 18 and above, 
18.3 percent of the adult population, reported that 
they used a computer somewh6re-e'rther at home, 
work, or school (or some combination). About 15 
million adults (9.1 percent) had a computer at home, 
and, of those over half (53.3 percent) used it. Of the 
over 100 million employed adults, 24,172,000, or 24.6 
percent, used a computer at work, and 3,839,000 (30.8 
percent) of the adults enrolled in school said they 
used one there. Clearly, by the fall of 1984, computers 
were a part of many lives. Of the 221,268,000 persons 
aged 3 or above, 46,641,000 (21.1 percent) were 
reported to use a computer in some direct way. 



ACCESS AND USE BY CHILDREN 

About 1 5 percent of all children 3 to 17 years of age 
had access to a computer at home, and of these, 74.2 
percent used the machine. However, access and use 
might be expected to vary depending upon other life 
circumstances and conditions. 

In terms of access, there were several significant 
differences except in access based on the age of 
children. Apart from very young children, 3 to 5 years 
of age, access ranged between 12.6 and 19.0 percent 
for single-year age groups between 6 and 17, with no 
clear trend notable. 

For race groups, White children were most likely to 
have a computer at home (17.1 percent) and Black 
children least likely (6.1 percent). Hispanic children 
were also far less likely to have a home computer than 
non-Hispanic children (4.6 vs. 16.1 percent). Boys 
were more likely (1S.8 percent) to have a home com- 
puter available than girls (13.6 percent). 

In regional terms, children in the Northeast were 
most likely to have a computer in their home (19.3 
percent), while children in the South were the least 
likely (12.3 percent). 

The probability of having a computer at home 
increased significantly as the education of the house- 
holder increased. Only 3.5 percent of the children in 
households where the householder had 0 to 8 years of 
school had a home computer, compared with 30.4 
percent of the children living with householders with 4 
or more years of college. Similarly, thsre was a strong 
relationship between the presence ov a home com- 
puter and reported family income. Aboirt 3.4 percent 
of the children in households with family income 
below $10,000 had a home computer, whereas 37 
percent of those children in households with income 
above $50,000 had one. 
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Finally, the children of householders in managerial 
and professional positions were the most likely of all 
general occupational groups to have a computer in 
their home. Many of these characteristics are not 
independent of one another, but the data show that 
there were real differences in the access of children to 
computers in the home. 

Many of the differences that are apparent in access 
are less clear or vanish altogether when one concen- 
trates on patterns of use. Columns 4 and 5 of table 2 
show the usage patterns of children in homes where a 
computer is available. Overall, 74.2 percent of chil- 
dren with computers at home were reported to use 
them. While there are some differences among age 
groups, there is no simple pattern: use at home 
ranges from 71 to 83 percent for the single-year age 
groups from 6 to 17. There are no measured differ- 
ences among race and Hispanic categories when use, 
instead of availability, is examined. Soys, however, 
are much more likely than girls to use a computer if 
die is in the home (80.3 vs. 66.4 percent). Regional 
differences in usage are detected only between the 
Northeast and South. In terms of householders' edu- 
cation, only those children of householders with little 
education (0*8 years) experienced significantly lower 
levels of usage. With respect to family income, there 
were no significant differences in use by children in 
income groups of $15,000 or more, while children in 
the $10,000-14,999 range had significantly lower lev- 
els of use from all income categories above it. The 
examination of differentials in both availability and use 
illustrate that most apparent differences are based on 
the ability and/or propensity to own a computer. 

One mechanism for correcting differentials in access 
is the schools. Ideally, schools-offering equal access 
to all-may work to compensate for inequities that are 
a reflection of social background. Columns 9 and 10 of 
table 2 show the number and percentage of students 
who reported that they use a computer at school. In 
general, about 28 percent of all students said they use 
a computer at their school. 

In terms of age groups, students 10 to 13 years old 
were the most likely to use a computer at school (ages 
3 to 5, 6.4 percent; 6 to 9, 26.8 percent; 10 to 13, 37.8 
percent; 14 to 17, 28.7 percent). Table A shows this 
higher use rate in terms of the middle grades 5 
through 8 (where 10-to-13-year-olds are generally 
enrolled) in both public and private schools. 

There are also significant differences in the use of 
computers at school based on Hispanic origin and 
sex, with non-Hispanics (28.9 percent) and boys (29.0 
percent) exhibiting greatest levels of use, respectively. 
Use by Blacks (15.9 percent) is the lowest of any race 
group. 

Among the regions, children in the Midwest showed 
the highest levels of school use (33.9 percent), while 
*q r 3 in the South were lowest (21.3 percent). 



Perhaps most notable is the relationship of school 
use with householders educational attainment and 
family income. In both cases, school use by children 
generally becomes more likely with increases in either 
householder's educational attainment or family income. 
Both of these phenomena indicate a possible indirect 
effect of family socioeconomic status on computer 
use through the quality and equipping of schools. 
Thus, while it might be expected that within schools 
equal use across population subgroups is promoted, 
observed differences may be due to factors outside, 
or between, schools. 

One way of considering the indirect effect of family 
background as reflected across schools is by examin- 
ing distinctions between public and private schools. 
Private school generally involves some direct mone- 
tary cost on the part of families, as does the acquisi- 
tion of a computer. Both Herns (private schools and 
computers) might be viewed as investments families 
may make in furthering the education of their children. 
Consequently, differences in computer access that are 
cost-related may also be reflected by the public- 
private dimension. 

Table A shows the levels of computer use by 
school children, distinguished by grade levels and 
type of school. In general, private school students 
have consistently higher computer use at home, at 
school, and in the combination of both locales. Only 
for school use in high school is the difference between 
public and private school students not statistically 
significant. 

The final two columns of table 2 show the overall 
rates of computer use when both home and school 
are jointly examined. In general, about 30 percent of 
all children use computers, ofiher at home or in 
school. Since some sociodemogranhic differences 
have been shown to exist in each locale, it is not 
surprising that these differences persist when they are 
considered together. 

Most notable are the sex, race, and Hispanic origin 
differences, indicating greater overall usage patterns 
by males, Whites, and non-Hispanic children. In addi- 
tion, the monotonic relationship of use with both 
family income and education of the householder is 
maintained. As noted earlier, however, these relation- 
ships may reflect the fact that the ability to afford a 
home computer is a fundamental force in determining 
who uses them. 

In addition to the basic levels of access and use, it 
is possible to examine the ways children use comput- 
ers as well as the frequency of use. Table 3 shows 
data for frequency and several different types of use 
of home computers. For most children, four kinds of 
uses are shown: video games, school-related activi- 
ties, basic learning of the computer, and other activi- 
ties. (Questions regarding the use of word processing 
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Table A* School and Homt Computtr Use by Public and Private School Students, Grades K-12: October 1984 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Type of school and grade 


Total 
students 


Use at school 


Use at home 


Home and school 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Public school: 


















39,901 


10,953 


27.4 


4,664 


11.7 


2,116 


5,3 




14,722 


3,238 


22.0 


1,401 


95 


570 


3.9 




12,382 


4,383 


35.4 


1,679 


13.6 


903 


13 




12,797 


3,334 


26.1 


1,584 


12.4 


643 


5.0 


Private school: 


















4,320 


1,382 


32.0 


781 


17.6 


396 


9.2 




1,989 


487 


245 


305 


16.3 


137 


6.9 




1,262 


689 


48.7 


258 


20.4 


168 


13.3 




1,069 


306 


28.6 


198 


185 


91 


85 



and household record activities were asked of per- 
sons ages 14 and older and are also shown here for 
children ages 14 to 17.) 

Of the four uses, video games were reported most 
frequently (77.9 percent), however, "learning to use" 
was also a frequent response (71.4 percent). School- 
related use (34.8 percent) and "other" uses (18.5 
percent) were not as commonly reported. Examining 
these different types of use across demographic sub- 
groups, there are significant differences in video game 
and school use by sex, with both cases showing 
higher usage rates for boys. Overall,* children with 
computers in their homes were reported to use them 
on average during parts of about 2.8 days per week. 
The frequency of use was significantly higher for Black 
children (3.8 days) than for Whites (2.8), and higher for 
boys (3.1 days) than for girls (2.4). 



ACCESS AND USE BY ADULTS 

Overall, access and use of computers by adults was 
somewhat less than that experienced by children; 
nevertheless, significant proportions of the adult pop- 
ulation were involved with computers at some level in 
the fall of 1984. Tables 4 and 5 detail access and use 
patterns for persons ages 18 and above, similar to the 
detail for children shown in tables 2 and 3. 

In terms of general use, 18.3 percent of the adult 
population used a computer somewhere-ehher at 
home, school, or work. In terms of home access, 9.1 
percent of adults lived in a household where a com- 
puter wa^ available. There was significant variation 
from this overall level along several different dimen- 
sions. For example, persons ages 35 to 44 were most 
likely to live in a household with a computer (16.8 
percent), while persons age 65 and above were least 
likely (1 .5 percent). At least part of this may be because 
persons in the 35-44 age group are among the most 
^ likely to have children at home. Similarly, access rates 
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were high for persons who were living in a married- 
couf>!e household (10.9 percent). Blacks, Hispanics 
and females were all less likely to have a computer 
present in their household than were adults not of 
these demographic statuses. 

The probability of having a computer at home 
increased with both family income and the education 
of the individual, with 22.4 percent of persons in 
households with yearly incomes of $50,000 or more 
reporting ownership, and 17.6 percent of all persons 
with 4 or more years of college education living in a 
household where one was available. Across occupa- 
tional categories a computer at home was most likely 
for persons who held managerial or professional posi- 
tions (17.9 percent), while in terms of regional differ- 
ences, persons in the South were the least likely to 
have a computer in their home. 

Not all adults who had a computer in their home 
actually used it. Overall, 53.3 percent of all adults with 
a home computer reported using it. While some dif- 
ferences that exist in terms of access disappear when 
use at home is considered, others remain. Examina- 
tion of the data for adults who have computers at 
home does not reveal different rates of use by race or 
Hispanic groups. Males, however, have rates of use 
(63.1 percent) that are substantially higher than those 
for women (42.8 percent), and use rates by persons 
age 25 to 34 are the highest of any age group exam- 
ined (65.4 percent). 

As with access, use also increases with the educa- 
tion of the individual; however, unlike access, use is. 
just as likely for persons of the lowest family income 
category (53.7 percent) as it is for persons of the 
highest (55.7 percent), given that a home computer is 
available. In the context of occupations, home use is 
most likely for persons in managerial and professional 
postions (64.5 percent). While adults in the Northeast 
were among the most likely to have a computer in 
their home, they were also among the least likely to 
use it (49.8 percent). 
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Many adults also are exposed to computers in the 
course of their work. In October 1984, 24.6 percent of 
the adult population with jobs reported that they 
"directly used a computer at work." The question was 
worded in this way to discourage positive responses 
by persons who may benefit in their work from com- 
puters (i.e., a manager who receives daily computer- 
ized listings), but who do not directly interact with the 
computer (for example, by a keyboard). 

In general use of a computer at work was signifi- 
cantly more likely with higher levels of education. 
Among the general occupational categories, persons 
in managerial and professional positions (38.0 per- 
cent) and technical and administrative postions (38.7 
percent) had by far the highest use rates at work. 

Differences noted in the use of computers at work 
may reflect as much on the distribution of computers 
in the workplace as they do on the distribution of 
different persons across occupations. For example, 
higher rates of compter use in the workplace were 
reported by non-Hispanics (25 percent), persons aged 
25 to 34 (29.4), and women (29.0). 

In the case of women, the higher rate at work 
(which is not mirrored for all women in general) may 
be determined, in part, by the jobs women hold. Table 
B shows the numbers of employed adult men and 
women, detailed by occupation and industry. While 
the occupational category of "technical, sales, and 
administrative support" accounts for 19.3 percent of 



all working men, it represents 45.1 percent of all 
working women. Part of this is explained by the fact 
that the category includes such specific occupations 
as sales clerks, secretaries, and administrative clerical 
workers. Within this category, computer use at work 
was reported by 32.7 percent of males, and 39.1 
percent of females. 

The second panel of table B shows a similar male- 
female comparison for workers by general industry 
classifications. The category of "finance, insurance, 
and real estate" does not account for a large propor- 
tion of all workers (8.6 percent of women, 4.8 percent 
of men), but 60 percent of the women in this industry 
used a computer on their job, compared with 43.9 
percent of men. Workers in this industry include per- 
sons such as bank tellers and data keyers. 

The lack of data on specific types of work activities 
does not allow this point to be expanded here, but it 
should be noted that higher rates of computer use in 
an occupation or industry do not necessarily mean 
that those positions require higher skill levels or yield 
higher wages or prestige. This report addresses the 
general issue of rates of use and exposure; detailed 
analyses of types of use and job quality are also 
important issues concerning the impact of computers, 
but cannot be explored with these data. 

Just as computer use at work is a more relevant 
concept for adults than children, use at school is 
somewhat less relevant «when speaking about the 



Table B. Computer Use at Work, by Sex, Occupation, and Industry: October 1984 
(Persons aged 18 and above. Numbers in thousands) 



Occupation and industry 



Men 



Number 



Percent 



Use computer at work 



Number Percent 



Women 



Number 



Percent 



Use computer at work 



Number 



Percent 



All persons 

All penons wfth jobs 

Occupation: 

MangeriaVprofessional 

Technical, sales, and administrative 

support 

Service 

Precision production, craft, 

and repair 

Operators, laborers, and fabrica- 
tors , 

Farming, forestry, and fishing 

Industry: 

Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries . 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication, 

and other public utilities 

Wholesale and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate , 

O rvices 

£ RJ£ b,ic administration 



80,240 
68,503 



14,768 

11,324 
5,190 

12,026 

12,352 
2,894 



2,872 
784 
6,353 
14,251 

5,528 
10,876 

2,798 
12,299 

3,002 



(X) 
100.0 



25.2 

193 
8.9 

205 

21.1 
4.9 



4.6 
13 
10.8 
243 

9.4 

18.6 
4.8 

21.0 
5.1 



11,715 
11,715 



5,702 

3,706 
447 

1,143 

642 

75 



110 
171 
307 
3,430 

1,066 
1,846 
1,227 
2,662 
897 



14.6 
2U 

38.6 

32.7 
8.6 

9.5 

5.2 
2.6 



4.1 
21.8 

4.8 
24.1 

193 
17.0 
43.9 
21.6 
29.9 



89,646 
45,417 



10,468 

20,492 
8,230 

1,144 

4,568 
515 



629 
143 
628 
6,866 

1,891 
9,975 
3,889 
19,597 
1,803 



(X) 
100.0 



23.0 

45.1 
18.1 

2.6 

10.1 
1.1 



1.4 
0.3 
1.4 
15.1 

4.2 
22.0 

8.6 
43.1 

4.0 



12,457 
12,457 



3,716 

8,022 
327 

146 

234 
12 



53 
95 
143 
1,813 

997 
1,686 
2338 
4,500 

834 



13.9 
29.0 

35.5 

39.1 
4.0 

12.8 

5.1 
23 



8.4 
66.4 
223 
26.4 

52.7 
18.9 
60.1 
23.0 
463 



0 

6 



Tfcbk C. Computer Um by Part- and Full-Tima Collaga Studants, by Yaer of Enrollment and Place of Use: 
October 1984 



(Numbers in thousand*) 



PrunllfYvinf 

Mm wllll mil 


Toul 
students 


Place of use 


Home 


School 


Work 


Anywhere 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


PirMime: 






















4,219 


641 


12.8 


898 


213 


1,577 


37.4 


2,136 


50.8 




1,872 


199 


10.8 


323 


173 


573 


30.6 


826 


44.1 




1,044 


152 


14.6 


250 


23.9 


409 


39.2 


588 


56.1 




1,302 


190 


14.6 


325 


25.0 


595 


45.7 


724 


55.8 


FulNima: 






















8,086 


682 


8.4 


2,776 


343 


683 


8.4 


3323 


41.1 




4,124 


341 


83 


1,268 


305 


202 


4.9 


1,515 


36.7 




2,8*8 


208 


12 


1,096 


38.2 


266 


93 


1,274 


44.4 




1,094 


133 


12.2 


422 


38.6 


215 


19.7 


534 


46.8 



adult population. Nevertheless, for those 13+ million 
adults who were in school (mostly college) in the fall 
of 1984, a substantial proportion, about 31 percent, 
were using a computer at school. Patterns of use in 
school indicate that use was more likely by persons of 
"Other" races (38.2 percent) and males (35*8). Table C 
shows information on computer use at home, school 
and work, differentiated by enrollment status (i.e., 
full-time, part-time). The table shows that while com- 
puter use in school was more likely for students who 
were enrolled full-time, part-time students experi- 
enced greater overall rates of use both at home and at 
work. When all three locations of use are considered 
together, part-time students were somewhat more 
likely to use a computer somewhere (50.6 percent) 
than were those enrolled full-time (41.1 percent). For 
both full-time and part-time eoilege students, use of a 
computer at school was more likely at the third year 
and beyond than during the first two years of school. 
Nevertheless, the overall level of use for college stu- 
dents, regardless of location, was about 44 percent, 
indicating that over half of the current college popu- 
lation was receiving no exposure to computers on a 
routine basis. 

The simultaneous consideration of all possible areas 
where individuals might use computers-home, work, 
and scnool-shows that about 18 percent of the adult 
population used a computer 5n at least one of these 
places. Usage r<4a$ we*e highest among persons 
aged 25 to ^4, Whites, non-Htspanics, men, wd single 
individun^ ' o repute r use is positively associated 
with Lr ducetion of the individual and family 

iticortt of use in any place wero reported 

by per full-time, in managerial/profes- 

sional * ?l/?3les occupations; and in the 

finance, inbti> M .. e nd real estcta industry category. 
O jeneraUhe drn>> dicate that when all three locales 
EK^C US ® are constat. 1 many disparities remain in 



terms of who uses computers. These distinctions do 
not stem from use patterns in a single place, but are 
often apparent in more than one setting. 

In addition to the basic rates of vse, we can also 
examine some of the purposes for which adults use 
their home computers (table 5). Six general uses and 
a residual "other" category are shown; persons were 
permitted to pick all responses that characterized th* . 
use of the home computer. The most popular choice 
was "learning to use" (59 percent), an obvious choice 
given the newness of the technology to most individ- 
uals. More specific activities, such as household record- 
keeping (40.2 percent), joi-related activities (36.9), 
and word processing (32.9), were also chosen by 
substantial proportions of individuals. While "video 
games" was reported quite frequently (45 percent), 
school use (which could mean use either for the 
person individually or in assisting their child) was 
reported by a much smaller percentage (16) of all 
adults. 

As might be expected, types of uses varied some- 
what among different kinds of persons. Job-related 
uses were reported more frequently by older persons 
(ages 45 to 64), and individuals in managerial and 
professional occupations, while recreational uses (i.e., 
video games) were reported with greater frequency 
by younger persons and individuals living in large 
households. Overall, the median number of uses reported 
by adults was 1.8, and the median number of days per 
week during which the home computer *vas used was 
2.6. 

SUMMARY 

Despite the short time that home computers have 
been with us, the extent of their diffusion and adop- 
tion has been somewhat remarkable. The analysis of 
access and use patterns as of the fall of 1984 shows 
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that a sizable proportion of the population, both young 
and old, were involved with computers directly, less 
than a decade after the introduction of microcomput- 
ers into the general retail market. The dissemination of 
computers, at least in the early stages represented by 
this survey, has not been uniform across the popula- 
tion, but has differentially affected the lives of sub- 
groups of the population. 

These data indicate that ownership and use of 
home computers are closely associated with many 
different characteristics, representing different kinds 
of persons, households and needs. The strong asso- 
ciation of access and use with education and certain 
occupations identifies one group of users. Yet another 
condition, the presence of school-age children, reflects 
the role of computers as useful educational devices. 
Without doubt, one key factor limiting access is the 
cost of the technology, as the strong relationship 
between family income and home computer availabil- 
ity demonstrates. In general, there are fewer distinc- 
tions in terms of who uses a home computer, given 
that one is available, than there are in terms of which 
households have them. 

Examination of uso in other areas shows that many 
individuals gain exposure to computers in school or at 
work. At least some differences in school based avail- 
ability may be due in fact to socioeconomic variability 
among the neighborhoods schools represent. Differ- 
ences in access between students of private and 
public schools tend to support this notion. 

At work, computer use may vary with the type of 
job, as differences by occupation and industry sug- 
gest. Without more detailed data on the specific uses 
of computers, however, it is not possible to determine 
the variation in the kinds of work that people in 
different types of jobs do with computers. 

The data here suggest that large numbers of people 
have exposure to computers on a routine basis. Pre- 
sumably, as cost considerations lessen (as they have 



since the time when the survey was undertaken), a 
major barrier to universal acquaintance with this tech- 
nology should be removed, not only at home, but in 
schools and the workplace as well. Future studies of 
this topic will allow us to determine the progress of 
this technology's diffusion. 



ADDITIONAL TABULATIONS 

The tables presented in this report summarize a set 
of more detailed tabulations of these data. Three 
packages of detailed tabulations are available. These 
packages provide the same general information as the 
report tables, but the data are tabulated indepen- 
dently by gender, race and age groups. Package A 
presents data on computer access, use, types of use 
and frequency of use for children; package B presents 
this information for adults; package C presents these 
data for all students: elementary, secondary and post- 
secondary. Each tabulation package is available for 
$33 (reproduction costs). To place an order for one or 
more packages, specify the Computer Use Package(s) 
desired, include check for applicable amount (make 
checks payable to "Commerce-Census")/ and send to: 

Paul Siegel, Population Division, Bureau of the Census 

Washington, D.C. 20233 

(30D-763-5203 

Computer Use Package A: Computer Use by Children 
(108 pages) $33 

Computer Use Package B: Computer Use by Adults 
(180 pages) $33 

Computer Use Package C: Computer Use by Students 
(147 pages) $33 
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Table 1. Households with Computers and Year of Purchase, by Presence of Children, Family Income, and Age 
of Householder: October 1984 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Subject 


All house* 
holds 


Total with 
computer 


Percent 1 


Year of purchase 


No response 


1983 and 
1984 


Before 1983 




87,073 


6,980 


8.2 


4,973 


1,848 


2,198 


Household incomer 
















22,313 


377 


1.7 


280 


79 


455 


$10,000 to $14,999 


12,612 


445 


3.6 


330 


91 


219 


$15,000 to $19,999 


9,913 


539 


5.5 


386 


147 


186 


$20,000 to $24,999 


8,632 


711 


8.4 


516 


179 


153 


$25,000 to $34,999 


13,049 


1,558 


12.2 


1,132 


399 


233 


$35,000 to $49,999 


9,306 


1,689 


17.4 


1,125 


429 


163 


$50,000 or more 


6,447 


1,443 


22.9 


998 


423 


I'M 




4,800 


318 


7.6 


206 


98 


638 


Presence of children: 
















24,914 


3,901 


16.0 


2,777 


1,056 


502 


No children 6 to 17 


62,159 


3,079 


5.1 


2,196 


791 


1,696 


Age of householder: 
















5,769 


288 


5.1 


210 


64 


95 


25 to 34 years 


19,575 


1,869 


9.7 


1,390 


433 


385 




17,147 


2,639 


15.8 


1,837 


748 


403 




12,745 


1,281 


10.4 


903 


359 


384 




31,836 


904 


2.9 


632 


243 


931 



1 Nonrespondents not included in base. 
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Table 2. Use of Computers at Home and School, by Persons 3 to 17 Years Old: October 1984 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 


Alt narsons 


With computer at home 


Presence 
of com- 

rorfAf nftt 

reported 


Enrolled in school 


Uses computer any place 


Total 


Percent 2 


Uses it 


Percerrr 


Does not 


Total 


Uses ft 


rercerji 


Does not 


raurnuoi 


roiGtJHl 






7,697 


153 


5,679 


74.2 


1,974 


1,012 


45,588 


12,284 


28.0 


31,548 


1C Oil 


OA O 




in ri 1 


1,128 


10.8 


573 


50.8 


554 


207 


5,711 


354 


64 


5,187 


893 


o vi 




^ 77R 


405 


12.6 


287 


70.9 


118 


58 


3,229 


532 


16.9 


2,614 


730 


ZZ.O 




O 


448 


14.0 


331 


73.9 


117 


57 


3,231 


757 


24.0 


2,400 


QIC 


OQ "7 
Zo.f 




^ 17Q 


492 


15.7 


395 


803 


97 


41 


3,143 


922 


30.1 


2,144 


1,141 


35.9 




O, 1 90 


506 


16.2 


387 


765 


119 


66 


3,166 


1,120 


364 


1,961 


1,298 


40.6 




3,160 


506 


164 


400 


78.9 


im 


70 


o, 10** 


1 ?fl7 


39.7 


1831 


1,383 


43.8 




3,236 


596 


18.8 


484 


813 


111 

111 


64 




1 237 


395 


l f 838 


1/129 


44.2 


12 years 


3,356 


587 


17.8 


486 


82.8 


101 


58 


3,338 


1,189 


364 


2,077 


1/129 


42.6 


13 years 


3,648 


681 


19.0 


555 


81.6 


125 


72 


3,623 


1,270 


36.0 


2,254 


1,548 


424 




3,851 


671 


17.7 


528 


80.1 


131 


67 


3,778 


905 


25.7 


2,616 


1,249 


324 




3,539 


646 


183 


512 


81.1 


119 


56 


3/451 


823 


255 


2/402 


1,130 


31.9 




3354 


533 


153 


386 


73.2 


141 


72 


3,374 


919 


29.1 


2,241 


1,142 


OO 1 

oz.l 




3,619 


498 


14.2 


355 


72.7 


133 


124 


3,190 


1,049 


353 


1,922 


1,234 


34.1 


Race: 


41,915 


7,048 


17.1 


5,186 


74.0 


1,818 


770 


37,124 


10,827 


303 


24,964 


13,782 


32.9 




7,721 


461 


6.1 


350 


75.9 


111 

ill 


165 


o,ooo 


l,UOZ 




5,476 


1,254 


16.2 




1,846 


188 


10.6 


143 


76.1 


45 


T7 
II 






27.8 


1 108 


505 


274 


Hispanic origin: 


4,266 


191 


4.6 


128 


674 


62 


109 


3,638 


634 


18.2 


2346 


717 


16.8 




**/,Z ID 


7,506 


16.2 


5,552 


744 


1,913 


903 


41,950 


11,650 


28.9 


28,701 


14,825 


314 


Sex: 


26,285 


4,334 


16.8 


3/453 


803 


848 


477 


23,225 


6,485 


29.0 


15,900 


8,384 


31.9 




25 197 


3,363 


13.6 


2,226 


664 


1,126 


535 


OO oco 
22,363 


C "7 ftft 

o,/yy 


07 n 


1C OAQ 


7 157 


284 




12,284 


2,887 


233 


2/476 


86.1 




23 


12 284 


12 284 


100.0 




12,284 


100.0 




5,679 


5,679 


100.0 


5,679 


100.0 




■ 


5,519 


2^476 


45.1 


3,012 


5,679 


100.0 


For video games • 


4/423 


4/423 


100.0 


4/123 


«AA ft 






A O/IO 


1 910 


AA ft 


2,371 


4/123 


100.0 




1,977 


1,977 


100.0 


1,977 


100.0 




- 


1,973 


1,158 


59.0 


806 


1,977 


100.0 


To learn computers •••••••••••••• 


4,057 


4,057 


100.0 


4,057 


100.0 






3,981 


1,919 


AO C 


O ftOQ 




4 AA A 
1W.U 




1,048 


1,048 


100.0 


1,048 


100.0 




- 


1,012 


518 


515 


48/ 


1 ftXO 


iftft ft 


Household type: 


39,010 


6,786 


17.8 


5,027 


74.5 


1,718 


OOC 
/OO 


34,625 


9,924 




OO OQQ 


10 7 ad 


OZ.tJ 


Female householder, no spouso 


10,5ie 


743 


7,2 


EX ft 


/ Z.x) 


201 


173 


9 313 


1,952 


21.8 


6,997 


2,270 


21.6 


Male householder, no spouse 


1,956 


169 


8.9 


113 


673 


55 


54 


1,650 


409 


26.2 


1,153 


488 


24.9 


Roninn 1 

ncgiun. 


9,970 


1377 


193 


1/408 


75.6 


455 


241 


8,967 


2,641 


30.8 


5,920 


3,383 


33.9 




13,288 


2,069 


15.9 


1,545 


75.3 


506 


250 


11,788 


3,845 


33.9 


7/184 


4,684 


35.2 




17,930 


2,166 


123 


1,558 


72.2 


601 


263 


15,840 


3,258 


213 


12,059 


4,270 


23.8 




10,294 


1,584 


15.8 


1,169 


73.9 


412 


IRQ 

Zoo 


8,993 


2,539 


294 


6,085 


3,204 


31.1 


Educational attainment of householder: 
















4,860 


842 


18.2 


3,789 


908 


16.6 




5,680 


196 


3.5 


121 


62.1 


74 


113 






6,807 


331 


4.9 


244 


73.9 


86 


119 


5,818 


1,194 


21.5 


4^59 


1,348 


19.8 




19,516 


2,291 


12.0 


1,674 


73.6 


600 


377 


17,169 


4/432 


26.7 


12,142 


5,431 


27.8 




9,367 


1,886 


20.5 


1,387 


73.6 


497 


178 


8/419 


2,529 


31.1 


5,600 


3327 


35.5 




10,112 


2,993 


304 


2,254 


75.9 


717 


255 


9,323 


3,286 


36.7 


5,657 


4,527 


44.8 




Table 2. Use of Computers at Home and School, by Persons 3 to 17 Years Old: October 1984— Continued 



(Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 


All persons 


With computer at home 


Presence 

puter not 
reported 


Enrolled in school 


Uses computer any place 


Total 


Percent* 


Uses it 


Percent* 


Does not 


Total 


Uses it 


Percent* 


Does not 


Number 


Percent 


Employment status of householder: 






























42,224 


7,121 


17.2 


5,256 


74.2 


1,823 


797 


37,644 


10,840 


29.9 


25,453 


13,831 


32.8 




39,609 


6,873 


17.7 


5,079 


743 


1,753 


766 


35,390 


10,276 


30.1 


23,835 


13,171 


333 




2,616 


249 


9.6 


178 


71.8 


70 


31 


2,254 


564 


25.8 


1,618 


661 


25.3 




2,852 


186 


6.6 


133 


71.9 


52 


47 


2/433 


478 


204 


1,866 


587 


19.9 




6,406 


390 


63 


290 


74.6 


99 


168 


5,510 


966 


18.6 


4,229 


1,143 


17.8 


Family income: 






















6,932 






Less than $10,000 


10,733 


380 


34 


252 


70.2 


107 


200 


8,927 


1,581 


185 


1,751 


163 




6,373 


431 


6.9 


278 


64.5 


153 


90 


5/119 


1,200 


23.0 


4,018 


1,352 


21.2 




5,880 


535 


9.3 


408 


76.8 


123 


112 


5,107 


1,304 


264 


3,627 


1,558 


265 




5/715 


729 


13.0 


554 


76.8 


167 


107 


5,046 


1,373 


28.2 


3,489 


1,712 


30.0 


$25,000 to $34,999 


9,473 


1,818 


194 


1,337 


73.9 


472 


110 


8,540 


2,640 


31.8 


5,653 


3,414 


36.0 




6,831 


1,884 


27.8 


1,426 


763 


444 


50 


6,426 


2,152 


344 


4,111 


2,933 


42.9 




4,345 


1,571 


37.0 


1,167 


74.6 


397 


101 


4,147 


1,521 


384 


2,445 


2,168 


49.9 






368 


195 


26 


69.6 


112 


9A1 


1,977 


512 


295 


1,223 


654 


30.7 


Household size: 


























27.5 




10,396 




19 R 


979 


76.7 


297 


180 


9,062 


2 268 


9ft n 


6/456 


2,858 




30,413 


5,042 


16.9 


3,760 


75.0 


1,252 


576 


27,1 12 


7 QAQ 


30.0 


1Q VIA 


Q Qfi<] 

y,yoo 


OO Q 




8,244 


1,101 


13.7 


774 


70.7 


321 


191 


7,323 


1 7Aft 


25.0 


K *iAA 


o oni 


Oft 7 


fi rv>rftrtnc or morA 


2,429 


271 


115 


166 


615 


104 


66 


2,091 


423 


21.2 


1,574 


520 


214 


Occupation of householder: 
























4,629 


42.6 


10,862 


3,100 


29.2 


2,336 


75.9 


741 


258 


10,034 


3,322 


344 


6,340 


Technical, sales, and administrative 
























3,174 






9,099 


1,670 


18.6 


1,203 


723 


462 


137 


8,258 


2,476 


31.1 


5,492 


34.9 




4,133 


270 


6.7 


191 


713 


77 


OA 


3,634 


780 


224 


2,696 


898 


21.7 


Precision production, craft, and 




























repair 


9445 


1,290 


14.0 


952 


744 


328 


200 


8,318 


2,175 


27.1 


5,842 


2,732 


28.9 




10,063 


918 


9.3 


668 


73.2 


OAK. 


146 


Q COfl 

0,DOU 


9 lOA 


oft o 


ft ^AK 


9 K79 


OC ft 


V il.lllllly, lUIBaliy, Ol nj 






















1 1 A1 

1,14/ 


CIO 

ol* 






1,974 


117 


6.0 


80 


684 


37 


26 


1,663 


472 


29.2 


Never worked/not in tabor 






























5,905 




o.o 


9£n 


7R 1 


83 


160 


5,051 


873 


18.3 


3,886 


1,023 




Industry of householder: 






















1,030 




274 




118 


6.7 


86 


73.5 


31 


27 


1,519 


450 


304 


492 




779 


118 


153 


74 


63.2 


43 


6 


679 


191 


28.9 


470 


241 


30.9 




4,714 


510 


11.0 


374 


744 


129 


88 


4,117 


1,094 


27.7 


2,862 


1,291 


274 




11,873 


2,077 


17.8 


1,551 


75.0 


516 


227 


10,493 


2,855 


28.2 


7,257 


3,736 


31.5 


Transportation, communication and 






















2,869 




333 




A ftA9 


703 


153 


553 


79.7 


141 


65 


4,221 


1,222 


29.9 


1,553 




7,221 


1,064 


15.0 


768 


724 


293 


138 


6,342 


1,770 


29.1 


4,313 


2,211 


30.6 


Finance, insurance, and 






























2,099 


436 


21.1 


312 


71.9 


122 


28 


1,920 


616 


33.1 


1,247 


805 


38.4 




9,768 


1,810 


10.0 


1,323 


734 


480 


221 


8,797 


2,507 


29.6 


5,976 


3,255 


33.3 




91 


14 


(B) 


8 


(B) 


5 




81 


28 


(B) 


49 


31 


(B) 




2,573 


514 


204 


381 


744 


131 


52 


2,367 


679 


29.9 


1,589 


904 


35.1 


Never worked/not in labor 






























5,905 


334 


5.8 


250 


75.1 


83 


160 


5,051 


873 


18.3 


3,886 


1,023 


173 



B Base is less than 200,000 persons. 
'Multiple uses allowed by respondents. 
s Nonrespondents not included in base. 




Table 3, Purposes and Frequency of Computer Use at Home by Persons 3 to 17 Years Old: October 1984 

(Numbers In thousands) 



Characteristic 



All 
persons 


Persons 

using 
computers 
at home 


Uses reported 


Median 
number of 
uses 
reponoQ 


Median 
days per 
week used 


Video 
games 


Percent 


School 


Percent 


records/ 
Job 
related 2 


Word 
processing 3 


Learning 
to use 


Percent 


Other 


Percent 


51,482 


o,o/y 


4/423 


77.9 


1,977 


34.8 


104 


370 


4,U0/ 


71 A 

l\A 


1 f\AO 


1Q C 

lo.O 


15 


2.8 


. 10,611 


573 


409 


714 


62 


10.8 






occ 
35b 


62.0 


117 

11 / 


on a 


1.1 


2.1 


3,275 


287 


210 


73.2 


67 


23.3 






199 


693 


42 


14.0 


1.3 


24 


3,254 


331 


263 


79.5 


77 


23.3 






212 


64.0 


o4 


ID O 


13 


2.6 


3,179 


395 


327 


82.8 


95 


24.1 






287 


72.7 


DC 
CO 


01 c 

Zl .9 


1.5 


2.8 


3,198 


387 


317 


81.9 


109 


28.2 






301 


77.8 


79 


204 


1.6 


3.0 


3,160 


400 


304 


76.0 


126 


31.5 






311 


77.8 


91 


22.8 


1.6 


2.7 


3,236 


484 


402 


83.1 


lb/ 


38.6 








7Q O 

iff .0 


98 


ZU.Z 


1.6 


3.0 


3,356 


486 


094 


Q1 1 

ol.l 


177 
ill 


OA A 






077 
0/ I 


77.6 


93 


19.1 


1.6 


3.1 


0 AAA 


EEC 


457 


82.3 


212 


38.2 






438 


78.9 


116 


20.9 


1.6 


3.1 


0 RC1 


9ZO 


412 


78.0 


229 


434 


24 


92 


354 


67.0 


88 


16.7 


1.7 


3.0 


3,539 


512 


399 


77.9 


900 

too 


455 


30 


113 


351 


68.6 


74 


145 


1.7 


3.0 


3,554 


386 


278 


72.0 


194 


503 


20 


92 


254 


65.8 


63 


163 


1.8 


2.9 


3,619 


355 


251 


70.7 


208 


58.6 


30 


74 


234 


65.9 


39 


11.0 


1.7 


2.8 


41,915 


5,186 


4,066 


784 


1,774 


34.2 


89 


338 


3,684 


71.0 


984 


19.0 


15 


2.8 


7,721 


350 


254 


72.6 


152 


434 


7 


21 


263 


75.1 


45 


12.9 


15 


3.8 


1,840 


143 


mo 
103 


72*0 


C1 

01 


3o.7 


0 


11 


1 in 


7ft O 


20 


14.0 


1.5 


3.0 


4,266 


128 


110 


85.9 


49 


38.3 


1 


10 


81 


63.3 


8 


63 


14 


2.6 


47,216 


5,552 


4,312 


77.7 


1,928 


34.7 


103 


360 


3,976 


71.6 


1,040 


18.7 


1.5 


2.8 


26,285 


3,453 


2,794 


80.9 


1,276 


37:0 


89 


260 


2/465 


714 


651 


18.9 


1.6 


3.1 


25,197 


2,226 


1,629 


73.2 


701 


315 


15 


110 


1,592 


71.5 


397 


17.8 


14 


24 


12,284 


2,476 


1,910 


77.1 


1,158 


46.8 


50 


181 


1,919 


77.5 


518 


20.9 


1.7 


3.1 


39,010 


5,027 


3,911 


77.8 


1,718 


34.2 


84 


327 


3,570 


71.0 


930 


185 


1.5 


2.8 


10,516 


540 


432 


80.0 


222 


41.1 


14 


33 


394 


73.0 


92 


17.0 


1.6 


3.0 


S OCA 


no 


79 


69.9 


36 


31.9 


6 


11 


92 


814 


OA 
ZD 


23.0 


1.6 


3.8 


9,970 


1/408 


1,066 


75.7 


505 


36.9 


18 


96 


995 


70.7 


243 


17.3 


1 E. 

1.9 


2.8 


13,288 


1,545 


1,215 


78.6 


515 


333 


24 


81 


1,089 


70.5 


326 


21.1 


1 C 

1.0 


O Q 
Z.9 


17,933 


1,558 


1,188 


76.3 


530 


34.0 


26 


83 


1,117 


71.7 


274 


17.6 


1 E 
I.O 


0 7 

z./ 


10,294 


1,169 


954 


81.6 


426 


364 


35 


111 


854 


73.1 


205 


17.5 


1 A 
1.0 


0 Q 

Z.9 


C AQfk 
0,DOU 


101 
1Z 1 


87 


71.9 


42 


34.7 


9 


1A 
10 


mo 
1UZ 


OA O 


lit 

14 


1 1 ft 
1 1.0 


1.6 


3.3 


A Rfl7 

o,ou/ 


OAA 


191 


783 


DO 
DO 


OA 1 


7 


IO 


1EQ 


99. Z 




10 Q 
IO.9 


14 


34 


iy,oio 


1 R74 


1,304 


77.9 


567 


33.9 


42 


90 


1,168 


69.8 


249 


14.9 


1.5 


3.0 


q OA7 


1 OD7 
1,90/ 


1,075 


775 


487 


36.1 


18 


70 


1,037 


74.8 


274 


19.8 


1.6 


2.6 


10,112 


2,254 


1,784 


783 


79S 


36.2 


28 


175 


1,590 


705 


477 


21.2 


1.6 


2.7 


42,224 


5,256 


4,118 


78.3 


1,820 


34.6 


85 


346 


3,774 


71.8 


993 


18.9 


1.5 


2.8 


39,609 


i>,079 


3,967 


7ai 


1,775 


34.9 


83 


343 


3,642 


71.7 


954 


18.8 


1.5 


2.8 


2,616 


178 


151 


84.8 


46* 


253 


2 


4 


133 


74.7 


39 


21.9 


1.6 


3.0 


2,852 


133 


96 


72.2 


56 


42.1 


4 


9 


83 


624 


13 


9.8 


14 


3.2 


6/106 


290 


208 


71.7 


101 


34.8 


15 


16 


200 


69.0 


41 


14.1 


14 


3.2 



Total, 3 to 17 years old. 
3 to 5 years. 

6 years 

7 years 

8 years 

9 years 

10 years 

11 years 

12 years 

13 years 

14 years 

15 years 

16 years 

17 years 

Race: 

White 

Black 

Other 



Hispanic origin: 

Hispanic 

Non-Hispanic . 

Sex: 

Male 

Female ...... 



Uses computer at school 

Household type: 

Married couple 

Female householder, no spouse 

present 

Male householder, no spouse 

present 

Region: . 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

West 



Educational attainment of house- 
hole er: 

Elementary: 0 to 8 yeai 

High school: 1 to 3 years 

High school: 4 years 

College: 1 to 3 years 

College: 4 years or more 

Employment status of householder: 

Employed 

Full-time 

y Part-time 

Unemployed 

O In labor force 

ERIC 



Table 3. Purposes and Frequency of Computer Use at Home by Persons 3 to 17 Years Old: October 1984-Continued 

(Numbers In thousands) 



Characteristic 









Uses reported 




Persons 










Household 












All 


using 


Video 








records/ 












computers 








job 


Word 


Learning 








persons 


at home 


games 


Percent 


School 


Percent 


related 2 


processing 1 


to use 


Percent 


Other 


Percent 


10,733 


252 


203 


80.6 


73 


29.0 


10 


20 


169 


67.1 


43 


17.1 


6,373 


278 


199 


71.6 


93 


33.5 


4 


14 


209 


75.2 


40 


14.4 


5,880 


408 


297 


72.8 


152 


373 


8 


5 


293 


71.8 


41 


10.0 


5,715 


554 


491 


76.4 


137 


24.7 


9 


30 


372 


67.1 


89 


16.1 


9,473 


1,337 


1 041 


77.9 


427 


31.9 


23 


49 


1,009 


75.5 


243 


18.2 


6,831 


1,426 


1^142 


80.1 


529 


37.1 


26 


106 


1,066 


74.8 


301 


21.1 


4,345 


1,167 


909 


77.9 


467 


4O.0 


21 


124 


767 


65.7 


222 


19.0 


2,133 


257 


209 


813 


98 


38.1 


4 


23 


172 


66.9 


69 


26.8 




979 


763 


77.9 


362 


37.0 


31 


64 


754 


77.0 


203 


20.7 


30,413 


3,760 


2,926 


77.8 


1,306 


34.7 


56 


254 


2,700 


71.8 


724 


193 


8,244 


774 


609 


78.7 


242 


31.3 


12 


44 


492 


63.6 


112 


14.5 


2,429 


166 


125 


753 


66 


39.8 


5 


8 


110 


66.3 


9 


SA 






1,826 


7a2 


845 


36.2 


24 


182 


1,672 


71.6 


466 


19.9 


9,099 


1,203 


953 


79.2 


449 


37.3 


34 


92 


865 


71.9 


238 


19.6 


4,133 


191 


168 


88.0 


53 


27.7 


2 


7 


135 


70.7 


24 


12.6 


C. /ME 


952 


694 


79 Q 


«5vO 


oZ.U 


18 


44 


692 


72.7 


163 


17.1 


lU,UDo 


DO© 


coo 
538 


803 


203 


3QA 


12 


25 


464 


69.5 


98 


14.7 


1,974 


80 


67 


83.8 


31 


38.8 


_ 


3 


57 


713 


22 


27.5 


C QflC 




1 /o 


70.4 


92 


36.8 


13 


16 


172 


68.8 


39 


15.6 


1,795 


86 


74 


86.0 


33 


38.4 


- 


4 


65 


75.6 


21 


244 


779 


74 


53 


71.6 


14 


18.9 


1 


2 


60 


81.1 


12 


16.2 


4,714 


374 


282 


75.4 


109 


29.1 


16 


16 


258 


69.0 


58 


15.5 


11,873 


1,551 


1,235 


79.6 


545 


«X). 1 


1Q 


OA 


1,092 


70 A 


306 


19.7 


4,663 


553 


421 


76.1 


178 


32.2 


15 


33 


436 


78.8 


108 


19.5 


7,221 


768 


599 


78.0 


294 


38.3 


17 


60 


541 


70.4 


131 


17.1 


2,099 


312 


240 


73.9 


111 


35.6 


7 


26 


224 


71.8 


64 


20.5 


9,768 


1,323 


1,035 


78.2 


482 


36.4 


13 


95 


917 


69.3 


240 


18.1 


91 


8 


3 


(B) 




(B) 




6 




(B) 


5 


(B) 


2,573 


381 


304 


79.8 


120 


31.5 


3 


29 


286 


75.1 


63 


16.5 


5,905 

i 


250 


176 


70.4 


92 


36.8 


13 


16 


172 


68.8 


39 


15.6 



Median 
number of 
uses 
reported 



Family income: 
Less than $10,000. . . 
$10,000 to $14,999.. 
$15,000 to $19,999.. 
$20,000 to $24,999.. 
$25,000 to $34,999.. 
$35,000 to $49,999 . 
$50,000 or more .... 
income not reported. 

Household size: 
1 to 3 persons 

4 end 5 persons .... 
6 and 7 persons .... 
8 persons or more . . 



Occupation of householder: 

Managerial and professional. 

Technical, sales, and 
administrative support 

Service 

Precision production, craft and 

repair 

Operate, laborers, and fabricators , 

Farming, forestry, and fishing 

Never worked/ not in labor 

force/Armed Forces 



Industry of householder: 
Agriculture 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, communication and 
other public utilitias 

Wholesale, and retail trade 

Finance, insurance, and real estate . 

Service 

Forestry and fisheries 

Public administration 

Never worked/ not in labor 
force/Armed Forces 



B Base is less than 200,000 persons. 
^Multiple uses allowed by respondents. 
*This category of use not offered to persons 3-13 years old. 



1.5 
14 
\A 
\A 
1.5 
1.7 
1.6 
1.7 

1.6 
1.5 
\A 
\A 

1.6 

1.6 
1.5 

\A 
1.5 
1.7 

\A 

1.7 
1.4 
\A 
1.5 

1.6 
1.6 
1.6 
1.5 
\A 
1.6 

\A 



o 2i 
ERJC 



Table 4, Ui;s of Computers at Hom«, School, and Work by Parsons 18 Yaars and Older: Octobar 1984 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Characteristic 



Total, 18 years old and over . . 

18 to 21 years 

22 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 54 years 

55 to 64 years 

65 years old and over 



Race: 

Whit 

Black 

Other 

Hispanic origin: 

Hispanic 

Non-Hispanic 

Sex: 

Male 

Female 

Marital status: 

Married 

Single. 

Divorced, widowed, or sepa- 
rated 

Uses computer at work 

Uses computer at home 1 .... 

Video games 

School assignments 

Household records 

Job activities 

Word processing 

Learning to use 

Other use 



Household type: 

Married couple 

Female householder, no 

spouse 

Male householder, no spouse 

Region: 

Northeast 

Midwest 

South 

West 



Educational attainment: 
Elementary: 0 to 8 years. , 
High school: 1 to 3 years . 

High school: 4 years 

College: 1 to 3 years 



OQ 

Cj O College: 4 years or more 

erJc 



All 
persons 



169,786 
15,387 
12,644 
40,227 
30,623 
22,246 
22,052 
26,607 

146,693 
18/403 
4,690 

9,362 
160,424 

80,240 
89,546 

103,110 
35,946 

30,730 
24,172 
7,757 
3,526 
1,239 
3,117 
2,860 
2,549 
4,575 
1,841 

116,980 

34,080 
18,726 

36,867 
42,063 
57,531 
33,325 

20,655 
21,888 
67,440 
30,952 
28,851 













Pres- 


















Uses computer any 




With computer at home 




ence of 

com- 




Enrolled in school 






With a job 






ce 










Does 


puter 
not 








Does 






Percent 2 


Does 






Total 


P<*rcAnt* 


Uses it 


Percent* 


not 


reported 


Total 


Uses it 


Percent 2 


not 


Total 


Uses ft 


not 


Number 


Percent 


14,999 


9.1 


7,757 


53.3 


6,796 


4,362 


13,293 


3,839 


ov.o 


8,632 


103,980 


24 172 


24.6 


74,160 


31,099 


183 


1,463 


9.8 


744 


523 


679 


392 


6/423 


1 QA7 


Ot.D 


4,061 


8,958 


1,246 


14.7 


7,244 


3,439 


224- 


844 


6.8 


496 


60.2 


328 


263 


2,187 


679 


32.9 


1,387 


9,133 


2,275 


26.3 


6,385 


3,043 


24.1 


4,126 


10.5 


2,621 


654 


1,387 


847 


J, 114 


903 


31.2 


1 QO£ 




8,760 


294 


21 027 


10,580 


263 


5,005 


16.8 


2,508 


513 


2,377 


746 


< ADO 


217 


21.2 


one 


OA 1*Vt 


6,488 


28.3 


16 


7,832 


25.6 


2,142 


9.9 


880 


423 


1,199 


661 


318 


53 


173 


254 


16,290 


3,386 


22.1 


11,905 


3,852 


17.3 


1,020 


4.8 


401 


42.0 


554 


706 


119 


19 


(B) 


88 


11,366 


1,859 


17.7 


8,653 


2,095 


9.5 


398 


1.5 


108 


284 


272 


747 


47 


l 




43 


2,976 


159 


5.9 


2,547 


259 


1.0 


13,782 


9.6 


7,151 


534 


6,236 


3,581 


11,172 


3,269 


31.0 


7,266 


90,826 


21,795 


253 


64,399 


27,940 


19.0 


780 


44 


406 


54.0 


346 


553 


1,536 


367 


26.1 


1,037 


10,212 


1,724 


18.3 


7,684 


2,259 


123 


«*o/ 


9.8 


200 


48.3 


214 


228 


585 


203 


38.2 


329 


2,942 




9^ Q 


2,077 


900 


12.3 


372 


4.1 


165 


45.6 


197 


290 


696 


177 


28.0 


456 


5,643 


863 


164 


4,389 


1,091 


11.7 


14,04/ 


9A 


7,592 


53.5 


6 599 


4 072 


12 597 


3,662 


30.9 


8,177 


98,337 


23,310 


25.0 


69,772 


on nnp 


18.7 


7,717 


9.9 


4,748 


63.1 


2,772 


2,124 


6,635 


2,224 


35.8 


3,994 


58,563 


11,715 


21.2 


43,672 


15,605 


194 


7,282 


8.3 


3,009 


42.8 


4,025 


2,238 


6,658 


1,615 


25.8 


4,639 


45/417 


12/157 


29.0 


30/488 


15,494 


17.3 


10,813 


10.7 


5,432 


51.7 


5,069 


2,494 


3,095 


753 


25.9 


2,154 


65,491 


15,483 


24.9 


46,672 


18,724 


18.2 


2,912 


8.3 


1,678 


59.5 


1,143 


995 


9,360 


2,900 


33.0 


5,878 


23,901 


5,386 


23.9 


17,171 


8,617 


24.0 


1,274 


4.3 


648 


52.6 


584 


874 


838 


185 


23.5 


601 


14,589 


3,303 


243 


10,317 


3,758 


12.2 


4,735 


19.6 


3,440 


73.8 


1,220 


29 


2,273 


916 


41.2 


1,306 


24,172 


24,172 


100.0 




24,172 


100.0 


7,757 


100.0 


7,757 


100.0 




1,259 


598 


48.1 


644 


6,288 


3/440 


55.2 


4,/y i 


7,757 


100.0 


3,526 


100.0 


3,526 


100.0 




; 


594 


281 


48.0 


304 


2,863 


1,319 


46.7 


1,508 


3,526 


100.0 


1,239 


100.0 


1,239 


100.0 




• 


731 


451 


62.1 


275 


875 


524 


60.2 


347 


1,239 


100.0 


3,117 


100.0 


3,117 


100.0 






365 


173 


48.5 


184 


2,626 


1,632 


62.6 


976 


3,117 


100.0 


2,860 


100.0 


2,860 


100.0 






314 


164 


53.1 


145 


2,702 


2,050 


76.1 


644 


2,860 


100.0 


2,549 


100.0 


2,549 


100.0 




■ 


455 


lAc 


CA ft 


206 


2,157 


15 


2.3 


640 


2,549 


100.0 


4,575 


100.0 


4,575 


100.0 






737 


JOl 


4 y.i 


374 


3,676 


1,855 


50.9 


1,792 


4,575 


100.0 


1,841 


100.0 


1,841 


100.0 




- 


237 


1*31 
Ul 


00,0 


105 


1,213 


774 


64.1 


434 


1,841 


100.0 


12/421 


10.9 


6,185 


513 


5,860 


2,939 


8,717 


2,677 


32.8 


5,487 


73,856 


16,818 


24.0 


53,206 


22,182 


19.0 


1,280 


3.9 


OA 1 

0*11 


O 1./ 


598 


862 


2,956 


670 


24.2 


2,093 


17,298 


4,527 


27.8 


11,737 


5,373 


15.8 


1,298 


/•i 




TiA 
/OA 


338 


661 


1,621 


491 


31.8 


1,052 


12,826 


2,827 


23.5 


9,217 


3,544 


18.9 


3,639 


10.2 


1,726 


49.8 


1,737 


1,096 


2,978 


910 


33.6 


1,802 


tot 

11, lb/ 


5,168 


24.9 


10/004 


6,830 


18.5 


3,664 


8.9 


1,952 


54.5 


1,629 


1,068 


3,378 


1,073 


33.6 


4,1 ID 


40,000 


5,776 


23.7 


18 547 


7,639 


18.2 


4,377 


7.7 


2,198 


51.6 


2,061 


1,015 


3,940 


1,066 


284 






7,626 


22.7 


25 906 


9 547 


16.6 


3,318 


10.3 


1,880 


57.9 


1,369 


1,183 


2,997 


789 


28.0 


2,026 


21,021 


5,603 


284 


14,146 


7,083 


21.3 


280 


14 


40 


155 


218 


546 


101 


7 


9.1 


70 


6,211 


148 


2.6 


5,520 


183 


0.9 


703 


3.3 


252 


375 


420 


536 


1,126 


226 


22.1 


796 


10,239 


599 


63 


8,981 


1,015 


4.6 


5,091 


7.7 


2,157 


44.0 


2,750 


1,721 


3,091 


719 


25.0 


2,156 


43,331 


8,002 


19.6 


32,881 


10,102 


15.0 


3,962 


13.2 


2,225 


57.6 


1,640 


846 


6/414 


2,098 


34.6 


3,963 


21/152 


6,356 


31.1 


14,088 


9,130 


29.5 


4,963 


17.6 


3,084 


63.6 


1,768 


713 


2,561 


788 


324 


1,647 


22,746 


9,068 


41.7 


12,690 


10,669 


37.0 



Tabte 4. Um of Computers at Homt, School, and Work by Parsons 18 Yaars and Oldar: October 1934-Continued 

(Numbers in thousand*) 



Characteristic 















Prsa- 






















With c 


-omputer at noma 




ancaof 

com- 




Enrottad In school 






Wthajoh 




An 












puter 


















Total 


Percent 1 




Percent* 


Doaa 


not 








Doss 








Doas 


persons 


Uses it 


not 


ranortod 


Total 


1 IcM ft 




not 




USSS ft 


Percent* 


not 


103,960 


1US3 


1U 


O,«oo 


CO Q 


4,783 


2450 


7476 


2,069 


29.1 


5,035 


103,960 


24,172 


24.6 


74,160 


85,457 


9,397 


113 


0,003 


en TP 
DO./ 


3,770 


2,095 


3,737 


fVQ 4 

OO 1 


25.1 


2,631 


85457 


22,072 


273 


58,869 


18,523 


1,996 


11 J) 




4/.V 


1,013 


355 


3,739 


1,188 


33.1 


2404 


18,523 


2,100 


12.1 


15,291 


7/463 


491 


6.7 






227 


138 


637 


147 


244 


456 










58,343 


3,115 


55 


1,215 


405 


1,785 


1,774 


5,180 


1,623 


34.1 


3,142 




m 


m 




35,358 


663 


1.9 




DO./ 


49/ 


777 
tit 




692 


30.9 




12,714 


1,144 


9.7 


10,673 


23,105 


820 


3.6 


389 




408 


412 


1,253 


oUU 


254 


883 


12,592 


1,771 


14.9 


10,092 


19,208 


1,069 


5.7 


5>*»D 


oo.u 


485 


3*0 


1,133 


310 


29.2 


750 


12,177 


2,331 


203 


9,177 


17,393 


M15 


83 


704 


5U 


665 


344 


1,258 


323 


275 


850 


12,050 


2,550 


22.2 


8,911 


27,906 


3,290 


12 .0 


1,689 


52.8 


1,508 


513 


2,285 


670 


30.9 


1499 


20499 


5,544 


28.1 


14,173 


21,432 


3,579 


17.0 


1,654 


53.6 


1,606 


366 


2,248 


678 


31.5 


1473 


16,566 


5,352 


335 


10,603 


15,831 


3,471 


224 


1,881 


55.7 


1,495 


352 


2,038 


689 


36.0 


1,225 


11,985 


4,494 


39.0 


7,016 




/U 1 


84 


or 1 

OO 1 


ol A 


332 


1,218 


684 


176 


305 


401 


6,396 


987 


21.9 


3,515 


108,407 


6,611 


63 


3,884 


604 


2,543 


2,813 


6,620 


1,816 


28.9 


4457 


62,757 


15,581 


263 


43,684 


49,270 


6 909 


14.6 


J,JZo 


48.9 


0,4/ O 


1 91C 
1,4 ID 




1,607 


32.7 


3,303 


34,054 


7,524 


233 


24,815 


9,589 


U33 


12.1 


471 


42.6 


635 


241 


1,117 


321 


313 


704 


5,800 


924 


16.9 


4,556 


2,519 


256 


10.6 


74 


343 


142 


93 


294 


95 


36.1 


168 


1,368 


143 


115 


1,105 


26,594 


4,648 


17.9 


2,930 


645 


1,611 


640 


2,177 


616 


29.7 


1456 


25,236 


9418 


39.0 


14,713 


35,031 


A 001 


1 I./ 


2,097 


54.0 


l,/o4 


782 


3,316 


958 


30.2 


2,210 


31,815 


11,728 


38.7 


18,562 


15,746 


995 


65 


362 


37.6 


600 


393 


1,684 


426 


27.1 


1,144 


13429 


774 


6.2 


11,621 


14,420 


1,210 


8.6 


635 


543 


535 


337 


555 


150 


295 


359 


13,170 


1,289 


103 


11,184 


19,741 


1,191 


6.2 


569 


49.1 


coo 




982 


303 


32.5 


628 


16,920 


877 


55 


14,988 


3,893 


179 


4.7 


84 


48.3 


OA 


07 
0/ 


loo 


48 


26.8 


131 


3409 


87 


2.7 


3,093 


54,358 


2,773 


53 


l,U/9 


405 


1 ^R7 


1 AAA 


A tQ1 


1,338 


33.1 


2,706 






■ 




3,576 


165 


4.7 


75 


46.6 


86 


86 


149 


AQ 




91 


3,159 


124 


4.2 


2,824 


1,061 




19 1 




563 




16 


zy 


a 
o 


9Q A 


19 


927 


266 


295 


636 


7,897 


617 


8.0 


335 


55.6 


268 


184 


272 


91 


35.1 


168 


6,979 


.449 


6.8 


6,137 


23,522 


2,508 


10.9 


1,483 


60.9 


951 


566 


1,133 


349 


333 


699 


21,116 


5,244 


26.2 


14,767 


8,031 


883 


11.2 


472 


55.1 


384 


175 


396 


127 


33.9 


248 


7 A10 
if* 10 


2,062 


293 


4,yb/ 


23,730 


2,287 


9.9 


1,166 


52.9 


1,039 


554 


2,514 


720 


30.0 


1,684 


20,851 


3,531 


18.0 


16,136 


7,096 


797 


115 


423 


544 


355 


155 


464 


120 


27.2 


321 


6,686 


3,56o 


555 


2,856 


35,184 


4,245 


123 


2,338 


564 


1,805 


808 


3,588 


942 


27.7 


2455 


31,896 


7,162 


23.8 


22,901 


165 


15 


(B) 


4 


(B) 


11 


2 


5 


1 


<B} 


4 


142 


38 


<B) 


97 


5,167 


585 


11.7 


313 


55.1 


255 


162 


351 


93 


28.1 


238 


4,804 


1,731 


38.0 


2,821 


54,358 


2,773 


53 


1,079 


405 


1,687 


1,654 


4,391 


1,338 


33.1 


2,706 











Uses computer any 
pUca 



Numbar 



Employment status: 

Employed 

Fultoime... 

Part-time . .* 

Unemployed 

Not in tabor force 

Family Income: 

Less than $10,000 

$10,000 to $14,999 

$15,000 to $19,999 

$20,000 to $24,999 

$25,000 to $34,999 

$35,000 to $49,999 

$50,000 or more 

Income not reported 

Household size: 

1 to 3 persons 

4 ind 5 persons 

6 and 7 persons 

8 persons or more 



Occupation: 

Manage rial and professional 
Technical, sales, end admin- 
istrative support 

Service 



Precision production, craft 
and repair 

Operators, laborers, and 
fabricators 

Farming, forestry, and fishing 

Never worked/not In labor 
force/Armed Forces 



industry: 

Agriculture 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation, communica- 
tion, and other public 
utilities 

Wholesale, and retail trade . . , 
Finance, Insurance, and real 

estate , 

Service , 

Forestry and fisheries 

Public administration 

Never worked/ not in labor 

force/Armed Forces 



28,057 
24,585 

3472 
393 

2,649 

1,968 
2,227 
2,910 
3,182 
6,926 
6,716 
5,841 
1,330 

18,714 
10,658 
1458 
269 



10,669 


40.1 


13,122 


375 


1429 


9.1 


1,845 


12.8 


1,588 


8.0 


180 


4.6 


2,264 


4.2 



198 
293 
735 
5,968 

2,352 
4,825 

3,724 
8,748 
38 
1,952 

2,264 



B Base Is less than 200,000 persons. 
'Multiple uses allowed by respondents 
^respondents not included In base 



ERIC 



OK 



26 



Table 5. Purposes and Frequency of Computer Use at Home by Persons 18 Years and Over: October 1984 

(Numbers In thousands) 



Characteristic 



Total, 18 years old and over . 

18 to 21 years 

22 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years. 

45 to 54 years. 

55 to 64 years 

65 years old and over. . . . 

Race: 

White 

Black 

Other 



Hispanic origin: 

Hispanic 

Non-hispanic . 

Sex: 

Male 

Female. . 



Marital status: 

Married 

Single 

Divorced, widowed, or sepa- 
rated 



Uses computer at work. 

Household type: 

Married couple 

Female household, no 
spouse present 

Male household, no spouse 
present 

Region: 

Northeast « 

Mkiwest 

South 

West \ 

Educational attainment: 
Elementary: 0 to 8 years . . . 
High school: 1 to 3 years . . 

High school: 4 years 

College: 1 to 3 years 

College: 4 years or more. . . 

Employment status: 

Employed 

Full-time 

Part-time 

Unemployed 

Not in labor force 




All par- 
sons 




Uses reported 1 


Median 
number 
of uses 
reported 


Median 
days per 
week 
used 


using 
comput- 
ers at 
home 


Video 
games 




School 


House- 
hold 
records 


Percent 


Job 
related 


Percent 


Word 
process- 
ing 


Percent 


Learning 
to use 


Percent 


uuMSr 


Percent 


Enrolled 


Not 
enrolled 


1 AO 7 Oft 


7 7R7 
/,/» / 


3,526 


45.5 


OOi 


cno 


3,117 


40.2 


2,860 


36.9 


2,549 


32.9 


4,575 


59.0 


1/481 


1.8 


2.6 


15,387 


744 


463 


62.2 


284 


20 




10 9 


7fl 
to 


105 


178 


23.9 


399 


53.6 


117 


15 


2.6 


12,644 


496 


264 


■to o 


102 


27 


1 Qfi 
1 vo 


OQ C 


1A7 
IHl 


29.6 


147 


29.6 


284 


57.3 


96 


1.8 


2.9 


40,227 


2,621 


1,266 


483 


231 


194 


1,141 


43.5 


1,005 


383 


852 


325 


1,590 


60.7 


517 


1.9 


2.7 


30,623 


2,508 


1,129 


45.0 


96 


194 


1,017 


40.6 


1,018 


40.6 


866 


345 


1/489 


594 


483 


1.8 


24 


22,246 


880 


070 
LI L 


on q 


11 


57 


414 


47.0 


422 


48.0 


337 


383 


512 


58.2 


162 


1.8 


2.6 


22,052 


401 


112 


27.9 


8 


13 


198 


494 


169 


42.1 


146 


364 


236 


58.9 


70 


1./ 


O 7 


26,607 


108 


20 


18.5 




4 


54 


50.0 


19 


17.6 


23 


213 


66 


61.1 


35 


13 


2.7 


146,693 


7,151 


3,222 


45.1 


659 


443 


2,879 


403 


2,660 


37.2 


2,387 


334 


4,201 


58.7 


1,350 




O A 
Z.O 


18/403 


406 


216 


53.2 


43 


52 


179 


44.1 


128 


31.5 


85 


20.9 


248 


61.1 


91 


1.9 


2.7 


4,690 


199 


88 


44.2 


29 


12 


59 


29.6 


72 


36.2 


76 


38.2 


126 


63.3 


40 


13 


2.1 


9,362 


165 


71 


43.0 


12 


16 


64 


38.8 


48 


29.1 


45 


273 


102 


61.8 


22 


1.5 


2.8 


160/424 


7,592 


O ACK. 
J/400 


AR R 


719 


492 


3,053 




2,812 


17 n 


2,504 


33.0 


4/472 


58.9 


1/458 


1.8 


2.6 


80,240 


4,748 


2,289 


48.2 


487 


271 


2,044 


43.0 


2,034 


42.8 


1,560 


32.9 


2,793 


58.8 


1,002 


1.9 


2.8 


89,546 


3,009 


1,238 


41.1 


244 


237 


1,073 


35.7 


826 


27.5 


989 


32.9 


1,782 


59.2 


478 


1.6 


2.2 


103,110 


5,432 


2/479 


45.6 


269 


363 


2,336 


43.0 


2,025 


373 


1,739 


32.0 


3,230 


59.5 


1,015 


1.8 


2.5 


35,946 


1,678 


794 


473 


436 


78 


478 


28.5 


544 


324 


560 


334 


931 


55.5 


333 


1.8 


2.9 


30,730 


648 


253 


39.0 


oo 


An 
ot) 


303 


46.8 


291 


44.9 


250 


38.6 


414 


63.9 


132 


2.1 


3.0 


24,172 


3/440 


1,319 


383 


263 


261 


1,632 


474 


2,050 


59.6 


1,503 


43.7 


1,855 


53.9 


774 


2.2 


2.9 


116,980 


6,185 


2,927 


473 


580 


369 


2/400 


33.8 


2,135 


345 


1,928 


31.2 


3,619 


585 


1,144 


1./ 


O R 


34,080 


641 


279 


435 


56 


82 


232 


36.2 


235 


36.7 


196 


30.6 


400 


624 


124 


1.8 


2.7 


18,726 


931 


JzU 


OA A 


OA 


57 


AQX 
HOD 


52.1 


Aon 


52.6 


425 


45.6 


556 


59.7 


213 


2.2 


O 4 
O.l 


36867 


1,726 


801 


464 


162 


101 


oyy 


f%A "7 

o4./ 


ft17 
D 1 / 


OR 7 


459 


26.6 


966 


56.0 


333 


1.6 


2.6 


42,063 


1,952 


957 


49.0 


loo 


m 
mi 


754 


38.6 


643 


32.9 


599 


30.7 


1,239 


635 


391 


13 


24 


57,531 


2,198 


1,026 


48.7 


1 rv4 
1W 


14 1 


906 


41.2 


773 


35.2 


659 


30.0 


1,266 


57.6 


413 


1.7 


2.6 


33,325 


1,880 






177 


ICC 

loo 


two 


45.6 


827 


44.0 


832 


443 


1,104 


58.7 


342 


2.1 


2.8 


20,655 


40 


18 


45.0 


2 


2 


8 


20.0 


8 


on n 


1U 


oc n 


00 
LL 


rr n 


5 


14 


45 


21,888 


252 


156 


61.9 


39 


11 


66 


26.2 




O Q 
ItV 


OQ 

OCT 


ic e 

1 OrO 


19Q 


51.2 


29 


1.2 


23 


AO A An 


2,157 


1,202 


55.7 


127 


114 


748 


34.7 


442 


205 


456 


21.1 


1,371 


63.6 


339 


15 


25 


30 952 


2,225 


1,074 


483 


337 


130 


951 


42.7 


707 


31.8 


678 


30.5 


1,373 


61.7 


473 


1.9 


2.6 


28,851 


3,084 


1,076 


34.9 


225 


251 


1,345 


43.6 


1,683 


54.6 


1,365 


443 


1,679 


544 


636 


2.0 


2.7 


103,980 


6,288 


2,863 


45.5 


473 


403 


2,626 


41.8 


2,702 


43.0 


2,157 


343 


3,676 


58.5 


1,213 


1.9 


2.6 


85,457 


5,355 


2/425 


453 


253 


375 


2,364 


44.1 


2/429 


454 


1,860 


34.7 


3,106 


58.0 


1,072 


1.9 


2.7 


18,523 


933 


438 


46.9 


219 


28 


262 


28.1 


274 


294 


297 


31.8 


570 


61.1 


141 


1.7 


2.5 


7/463 


254 


124 


48.8 


26 


36 


88 


34.6 


42 


165 


68 


26.8 


163 


64.2 


47 


1.6 


2.9 


58,343 


1,215 


640 


444 


233 


70 


404 


333 


115 


9.5 


323 


26.6 


736 


60.6 


221 


1.5 


24 




Table 5. Purposes and Frequency of Computer Use at Home by Persons 18 Years and Over: October 1984— Continued 

(Numbers in thousand*) 



Characteristic 


All per* 
sons 


Persons 
using 

comput- 
ers at 
home 


Uses reported 1 


Median 
number 
of uses 
reported 


\ 

Median 
days per 
week 
used 


Video 
games 


Percent 


School 


House- 
hold 
records 


Percent 


Job 
related 


Percent 


Word 
process- 
ing 


Percent 


Learning 
to use 


Percent 


Other 


Enrolled 


Not 
enrolled 


Family income: 






































35,358 


344 


175 


ca q 


73 


28 


1*4 


00 A 


00 
00 


40.U 


99 


283 


242 


703 


58 


1.8 


3.2 


<1fl HAH in £14 QQO 


99, 1 AC 
40, 1UO 


ow 


188 


483 


38 


24 


172 


44.2 


149 


383 


115 


29.6 


262 


674 


78 


1,9 


2.9 


$ir 4 000 to $19,999 


19,208 


546 


40O 


A7 *5 
4/.0 


36 


30 


213 


39.0 


166 


304 


127 


233 


365 


66.8 


88 


1 9 
i./ 


2.9 


$20,000 to $24,999 


17,393 


704 


OOl 


04.1 


58 


47 


277 


393 


212 


30.1 


184 


26.1 


436 


61.9 


133 


1.8 


2.6 


$25,000 to $34,999 


27,906 


1,689 


848 


50.1 


117 


122 


682 


404 


531 


314 


456 


27.0 


1,008 


59.7 


349 


1 9 
1./ 


2.6 


$35,000 to $49,999 


21,432 


1,854 


843 


455 


177 


121 


723 


39.0 


751 


40.5 


665 


35.9 


1,120 


604 


368 


1.9 


2.6 




15,831 


1,881 


684 


364 


209 


99 


798 


424 


832 


44.2 


785 


41.7 


936 


49.8 


350 


1.8 


25 




9,553 


351 


151 


43.0 


26 


37 


130 


37.0 


133 


37.9 


119 


33.9 


206 


58.7 


56 


1.7 


2.3 


Household * ze: 




































1 in 9 ruircnnc 




0,004 


1,538 


39.6 


353 


251 


1,832 


47.2 


1,628 


41.9 


1,443 


37.2 


2,372 


61.1 


764 


2.0 


2.8 




AO *59A 
49,4 /U 


9 OOQ 
0,040 


1,665 


50.0 


288 


221 


1,122 


33.7 


1,087 


32.7 


969 


29.1 


1,923 


57.8 


627 


1.7 


24 




a coo 

9,0O9 


471 


276 


58.6 


72 


34 


135 


28.7 


132 


28.0 


119 


253 


239 


50.7 


79 


1.5 
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16.2 
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41 
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14,420 


635 


364 


573 


28 
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275 


433 


202 


31.8 


140 


22.0 


422 


66.5 


119 
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19,741 


569 


356 


62.6 


57 


41 


196 


344 


78 


13.7 


112 


19.7 


395 


694 


109 
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Farming, forestry, and fish- 
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34 
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Wholesale and retail trade . . . 


23,730 
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591 


55.7 
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34.1 
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56.9 
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38.8 


29 


19 
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454 


179 


423 


151 


35.7 


229 


54.1 


91 
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35,184 


2,336 


920 
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213 


892 


38.2 
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974 


41.7 


1,364 
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442 
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B Base is less than 200,000 persons. 
1 Muto"ple uses allowed by respondents. 
BBase is less than 200,000 persons 




Appendix A. Survey Definitions and Explanations 



Population coverage. The figures in this report for 
October 1984 are sample survey data and related to 
the civilian noninstitutional population of the 50 States 
and the District of Columbia. 

Introduction of 1980 census population controls. The 

estimation procedure used for this survey involves the 
inflation of the weighted sample results to indepen- 
dent estimates of the civilian noninstitutional popula- 
tion of the United States by age, race, and sex. These 
independent estimates are based on civilian noninsti- 
tutional population counts from the decennial cen- 
suses and are updated with statistics on births, deaths, 
immigration, and emigration and statistics on the 
strength of the Armed Forces. Data published for 1972 
through 1980 were based on independent population 
estimates derived by updating the 1970 decennial 
census counts. Starting with the data collected in the 
October 1981 Current Population Survey (CPS), inde- 
pendent estimates were based on civilian noninstitu- 
tional population controls for age, race, and sex estab- 
lished by the 1980 Decennial Census. 

The April 1980 census population count differed 
somewhat from the independent estimates for April 
1980 derived by updating 1970 census population 
figures. The April 1980 census count of the civilian 
noninstitutional population was 222,420,441, com- 
pared with the 1970 census based figure of 217,400,244 
used for the CPS. Basically, this difference had little 
impact on summary or proportional measures, such 
as medians and percent distributions; however, use of 
the new controls could have significant effect on the 
absolute numbers. 

Presence of a computer. The first respondent in the 
household was asked if there was a computer in that 
household, and if so, in what year it was purchased. 
(See appendix C for facsimile of questionnaire items 
on computer use.) 

Use of computers. Each adult individual (ages 14 and 
above) was asked if they used a computer at work (if 
they were reported to be working or with a job), at 
school (if they were reported to be enrolled), and at 
home (if they were reported to live in a household 
where there was a computer). Interviewers preceded 
these questions with a statement specifying that the 
O pncept of use referred to "direct or 'hand's on' use of 



computers with typewriter-like keyboards...questons 
do NOT refer to hand-held computers or computer 
games which have a typewriter keyboard." Each ques- 
tion of use (work, school, home) asked, "does...directly 
use a computer" at the given locale. Children (ages 3 
to 13) were asked about use at school (if enrolled) and 
at home (if a computer was present). The same 
concept of "direct use" was employed in the ques- 
tions for children. 

Kinds of computer use at home. Fcr individuals who 
responded that a home computer did exist and that 
they did use it, an additional question asked for what 
purposes the computer was used. Response catego- 
ries were read by the interviewer, and all choices that 
elicited a positive reply were marked. Four responses 
(video games, school assignments, iearning to use the 
computer, and other uses) were read to children. 
Three additional responses (household record keep- 
ing, taxes, etc.; job or b siness related activities; and 
wordprocessing), were a*, ed of adults. 

Frequency of computer use at home. Both children 
and adults who had a computer at home and reported 
using it were asked how many days per week on 
average they had used the computer, during the last 
month. The amount of time per use was not asked. 

School ^'ollment The school enrollment statistics 
from the current survey are based on replies to the 
enumerator's inquiry as to whether the person was 
enrolled in school. Enumerators were instructed to 
count as enrolled anyone who had been enrolled at 
any time during the current term or school year in any 
type of graded public, parochial, or other private 
school in the regular school system. Such schools 
include nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary 
schools, high schools, colleges, universities, and pro- 
fessional schools. Attendance may be on either a 
full-time or part-time basis and during the day or night. 
Thus, regular schooling is that which may advance a 
person toward an elementary or high school diploma, 
or a cc Jege, university, or professional school degree. 
Children enrolled in nursery schools and kindergarten 
are included in the enrollment figures for regular 
schools, and are also shown separately. 
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Special schools are those which are not in the 
regular school system, such as trade schools or busi- 
ness colleges. Persons attending special schools are 
not included in the enrollment figures. 

Persons enrolled in classes which do not require 
physical presence in school, such as correspondence 
courses or other courses of independent study, and in 
training courses given directly on the job, are also 
excluded from the count of those enrolled in school, 
unless such courses are being counted for credit at a 
regular school. 

College enrollment The college enrollment statistics 
are based on replies to the enumerator's inquiry as to 
whether the person was attending or enrolled in 
college. Enumerators were instructed to count as 
enrolled anyone who had been enrolled at any time 
during the current term or school year, except those 
who have left for the remainder of the term. Thus, 
regular college enrollment includes those persons 
attending a 4-year or 2-year college, university, or 
professional school (such as medical ur law school) in 
courses that may advance the student toward a rec- 
ognized college or university degree (e.g., BA or MA). 
Attendance may be either full time or part time, during 
the day or night. 

♦ 

Two-year and 4-year colleges. Students enrolled in 
the first three years of college were asked to report 
whether the college in which they were enrolled was a 
2-year college (junior or community collge) or a 4-year 
college or university. Students in the fourth academic 
year of college or higher-were assumed to be in a 
4-year college or university. 

Public or private school. In this report, a public school 
is defined as any educational institution operated by 
publicly elected or appointed school officals and sup- 
ported by public funds. Private schools include edu- 
cational institutions established and operated by reli- 
gious bodies, as well as those which are under other 
private control. In cases where enrollment was in a 
scnool or college which was both publicly and pri- 
vately controlled or supported, enrollment was counted 
accordingto whether it was primarily public or private. 

Full-time and part-time attendance. College students 
were classified, in this report, according to whether 
they were attending school on a full-time or part-time 
basis. A student was regarded as attending college full 
time if he was taking 12 or more hours of classes 
during the average school week, and part time if he 
was taking less than 12 hours of classes during the 
average school week. 

O' je. The age classification is based on the age of the 
ERJOson at his last birthday. 



Race. The population is divided into three groups on 
the basis of race-White, Black, and other races. The 
last category includes Indians, Japanese, Chinese, 
and any other race except White and Black. In this 
report, other races is not shown separately. 

Hispanic origin. Information on origin or descent was 
obtained by asking, "What is (this person's) origin or 
descent?" Responses generally refer to a person's 
perceived national or ethnic lineage and do not nec- 
essarily indicate the country of birth of himself or his 
parents. 

Persons of Hispanic origin are persons who reported 
themselves as Mexican American, Chicano, Mexican, 
Mexicano, Puerto Rican, Cuban, Central or South 
American, or other Spanish origin. However, all per- 
sons who reported themselves as Mexican American, 
Chicano, Mexican, or Mexicano were combined into 
the one category-Mexican. Persons of Hispanic origin 
may be of any race. 

Marital status. The marital status category shown in 
this report, "married, spouse present," includes per- 
sons who are currently married and living with their 
spouse. 

The category "other marital status" includes per- 
sons who are single (never married), separated, divorced, 
or widowed. 

Family. The term "family," as used here, refers to a 
group of two persons or more related by blood, 
marriage, or adoption and residing together; all such 
persons are considered as members of one family. 

Family head. In the CPS, the term "head of family" is 
used to refer to persons maintaining the household. 
This practice was discontinued in surveys conducted 
after the 1980 Census of Population. However, in 
surveys taken prior to the 1980 Census of Population, 
women were not classified as the "head of family" if 
their husbands were present. 

Head versus householder. In the 1980 census, the 
Bureau of the Census discontinued the use of the 
terms "head of household" and "head of family." 
Instead, the terms "householder" and "family house- 
holder" were used. Recent social changes resulted in 
greater sharing of household responsibilities among 
the adult members and, therefore, made the term 
"head" inappropriate in the analysis of household and 
family data. Specifically, the Bureau reconsidered its 
longtime practice of always classifying the husband as 
the head when he and his wife are living together. 

In the 1980 census, the householder was the first 
adult household member listed on the census ques- 
tionnaire. The instructions called for listing first the 
person (or one of the persons) in whose name the 



home is owned or rented. If a home is owned jointly 

fhe ?Ps n9 h th h reS , POnSeS ° n re '^ionsh!pas g : e n in 
the CPS-husband or wife could be the family'house" 

Family income. In this report, family income is derived 

eS e h qU t n M 88ked ° f the ho "seho.d espond 
ent when a household first enters the samnip an 7 

updated on the anniversary of entry ^.ncome'L udes 

money mcome from jobs; net income from bSS? 

farm or rent; pensions; dividends; interest SocS 

Secunty payments; and any other money income 

£ ^^rd m ^ f t n h° e nre,at,ves ,,vin9 in the K-ssss 

5ea s oS'aS mC °, me ° f a " f?m,, V me ">bers 14 
months prior to the interview. 6 



rpnTI^ m ° ne u V inC ° me ,evel of fami «es shown in this 

responden.', estoa,, „, t<>ta , ,am»y ™„Xo™ n 
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mStr/Sne * ' Multe *°™ 

HamS" ?,° nnecticut ' Maine, Massachusetts, New 

RhT? e ', NeW Jersey ' New York, PennsyLn^ 
Rhode Island, and Vermont «nnsyivania, 

Una, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, and West Virginia 

iH!?~^ ,aska ' Arizona ' California, Colorado Hawaii 

Wa ? ^° ntana ' N6Vada ' New Mexico, oTegl uTah 
Washington, and Wyoming. w »»gon, utan# 

Symbols. The following symbols are used in the 

- Represents zero or rounds to zero. 

B The base of the derived figure is less than 200,000. 

X Not applicable. 

NA Not available. 

Rounding of estimates. Individual figures are rounded 
to the nearest thousand without beinq adiusted T 
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Appendix B. Source and Reliability of Data 



SOURCE OF DATA 

The estimates in this report are based primarily on 
data obtained in October 1984 from the Current Pop- 
ulation Survey (CPS) conducted by the Bureau of the 
Census and from supplementary questions to the 
CPS. The monthly CPS deals mainly with labor force 
data for the civilian noninstitutional population. Ques- 
tions relating to labor force participation are asked 
about each member in every sample household. In 
addition, in October 1984, supplementary questions 
were asked about computer use. For this report, 
persons in the Armed Forces living off post or with 
their families on post are also included. 

Current Population Survey (CPS). The present CPS 
sample was selected from the 1980 decennial census 
files with coverage in all 50 States and the District of 
Columbia. The sample is continually updated to reflect 
new construction. The 1984 CPS sample was located 
in 629 areas comprising 1,148 counties, independent 
cities, and minor civil divisions in the Nation. In this 
sample, approximately 61,500 occupied households 
were eligible for interview. Of this number, about 
2,500 occupied units were visited but interviews were 
not obtained because the occupants were not found 
at home after repeated calls or were unavailable for 
some other reason. 

CPS estimation procedure. The estimation proce- 
dure used in this survey involved the inflation of the 
weighted sample results to independent estimates of 
the total civilian noninstitutional population of the 
United States by age, race, sex, and Hispanic/ non- 
Hispanic categories. These independent estimates are 
based on statistics from the 1980 Decennial Census of 
Population; statistics on births, deaths, immigration, 
emigration; and statistics on the strength of the Armed 
Forces. 



RELIABILITY OF ESTIMATES 

^ Since the CPS estimates were based on a sample, 
they may differ somewhat from the figures that would 
have been obtained if a complete census had been 
O jken using the same questionnaires, instructions, and 

ERJ C numerators. There are two types of errors possible in 



an estimate based on a sample survey: sampling and 
nonsampling. The accuracy of a survey result depends 
on both types of errors, but the full extent of the 
nonsampling error is unknown. Consequently, partic- 
ular care should be exercised in the interpretation of 
figures based on a relatively small number of cases or 
on small differences between estimates. The standard 
errors provided for the CPS estimates primarily indi- 
cate the magnitude of the sampling error. They also 
partially measure the effect of some nonsampling 
errors in responses and enumeration, but do not 
measure any systematic biases in the data. (Bias is the 
difference, averaged over all possible samples, between 
the sample estimates and the desired value.) 

Nonsampling variability. Nonsampling errors can be 
attributed to many sources, e.g., inability to obtain 
information about all cases in the sample, definitional 
difficulties, differences in the interpretation of ques- 
tions, inability or unwillingness on the part of respon- 
dents to provide correct information, inability to recall 
information, errors made in collection such as in 
recording or coding the data, errors made in process- 
ing the data, errors made in estimating values for 
missing data, and failure to represent all units with the 
sample (undercoverage). 

Undercoverage in the CPS results from missed 
housing units and missed persons within sample house- 
holds. Overall undercoverage, as compared with the 
level of the 1980 decennial census, is about 7 percent. 
It is known that CPS undercoverage varies with age, 
sex, and race. Generally, undercoverage is larger for 
males than for females and larger for Blacks and other 
races combined than for Whites. Ratio estimation to 
independent age-sex-race-Hispanic population con- 
trols, as described previously, partially corrects for the 
bias due to survey undercoverage. However, biases 
exist in the estimates to the extent that missed per- 
sons in missed households or missed persons in 
interviewed households have different characteristics 
from those of interviewed persons in the same age- 
sex-race-Hispanic group. Further, the independent 
population controls used have not been adjusted for 
undercoverage in the 1980 census. 

For additional information on nonsampling error 
including tha possible impact on CPS data when 
known, refer to Statistical Policy Working Paper 3, An 
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Error Profile: Employment as Measured by the Cur- 
rent Population Survey, Office of Federal Statistical 
Policy and Standards, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
1978 and Technical Paper 40, The Current Population 
Survey: Design and Methodology, Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Sampling variability. The standard errors given in the 
following tables are primarily measures of sampling 
variability, that is, of the variations that occurred by 
chance because a sample rather than the entire pop- 
ulation was surveyed. The sample estimate and its 
standard error enable one to construct a confidence 
interval, a range that would include the average results 
of all possible samples with a known probability. For 
example, if all possible samples were selected, each 
of these being surveyed under essentially the same 
general conditions and using the same sample design, 
and if an estimate and its standard error were calcu- 
lated from each sampler, then approximately 90 per- 
cent of the intervals from 1.6 standard errors below 
the estimate to 1.6 standard errors above the estimate 
would include the average result of all possible sam- 
ples. 

The average estimate derived from all possible 
samples is or is not contained in any particular com- 
puted interval. However, for a particular sample, one 
can say with specified confidence that the average 
estimate derived from all possible samples is included 
in the confidence interval. 

Some statements in the report may contain esti- 
mates followed immediately by a number in parenthe- 
ses. For those statements one has only to add to and 
subtract from the estimate the number in parentheses 
to calculate upper and lower bounds of the 90 percent 
confidence interval. For example, if a statement con- 
tains the phrase "grew by 1.7 percent (±1.0)" the 
90-percent confidence interval for the estimate, 1.7 
percent, would be from 0.7 percent to 2.7 percent. 

Standard errors may also be used to perform hypoth- 
esis testing, a procedure for distinguishing between 
population parameters using sample estimates. The 
most common type of hypothesis appearing in this 
report is that the population parameters are different. 
An example of this would be comparing the number 
of children using computers to the number of adults 
using computers. 

Tests may be performed at various levels of signif- 
icance, where a level of significance is the probability 
of concluding that the characteristics are different 
when, in fact, they are identical. All statements of 
comparison in the te)ct have passed a hypothesis test 
at the 0.10 level of significance or better. This means 
that, for most differences cited in the text, the absolute 
value of the estimated difference between character- 
ises is greater than 1.6 times the standard error of the 
difference. 



Comparability of data. Data obtained from the CPS 
and other sources are not entirely comparable. This is 
due in large part to differences in interviewer training 
and experience and in differing survey processes. 
This is an additional component of error not reflected 
in the standard error tables. Therefore, caution should 
be used in comparing results between these different 
sources. 

Note when using small estimates. Summary mea- 
sures (such as medians and percent distributions) are 
shown only when the base is 75,000 or greater. 
Because of the large standard errors involved, there is 
little chance that summary measures would reveal 
useful information when computed on a smaller base. 
Estimated numbers are shown, however, even though 
the relative standard errors of these numbers are 
largerthan those for corresponding percentages. These 
smaller estimates are provided primarily to permit 
such combinations of the categories as serve each 
data user's needs. Also, care must be taken in the 
interpretation of small differences. For instance, even 
a small amount of nonsampling error can cause a 
borderline difference to appear significant or not thus 
distorting a seemingly valid hypothesis test. 

Standard error tables and their use. In order to derive 
standard errors that would be applicable to a large 
number of estimates and could be prepared at a 
moderate cost, a number of approximations were 
required. Therefore, instead of providing an individual 
standard error for each estimate, generalized sets of 
standard errors are provided for various types of 
characteristics. As a result, the sets of standard errors 
provided give an indication of the order of magnitude 
of the standard error of an estimate rather than the 
precise standard error. 

" The figures presented in tables B-1 through B-4 are 
approximations to the standard errors of various esti- 
mates for persons, families and households shown in 
this report. To obtain the approximate standard error 
for a specific characteristic, the appropriate standard 
error in tables B-1 through B-4 must be multiplied by 
the factor for that characteristic given in table B-5. 
These factors must be applied to the generalized 
standard errors in order to adjust for the combined 
effect of the sample design and the estimating proce- 
dure on the value of the characteristic. 

Standard errors for intermediate values not shown 
in the generalized tables of standard errors (B-1 through 
B-4) may be approximated by linear interpolation. 

Two parameters (denoted "a" and "b") are used to 
calculate standard errors for each type of characteris- 
tic; they are presented in table B-5. These parameters 
were used to calculate the standard errors in tables 
B-1 through B-4 and to calculate the factors in table 
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Table B-1. Standard Errors of Estimated Numbers 

(Numbers in thousands) 



Size of estimate 



10 

25 

60 

100 ... 
260 ... 
600 ... 
1,000.. 
6,000.. 
10,000. 
26,000. 
60,000. 
100,000 
125,000 
160,000 



Total, White, and 
non-Hispanic 



5 
8 
11 
15 
24 
34 
48 
.06 
149 
227 
301 
362 
364 
349 



Black and other 



5 
8 
11 

16 
25 
36 
50 
105 
136 
135 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



Hispanic 



6 

11 

'15 
25 
39 
62 
233 
442 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 
(X) 



X Not applicable. 

Note: For regional estates, multiply the above standard errors by 0.94, 0.95, 0.94, and 0.90 for the Northeast, Midwest, South, and West, 
respectively. For a particular characteristic, st>c table B-5 for the appropriate factor to apply to the above standard errors. 



B-5. They also may be used directly to calculate the 
standard errors for estimated numbers and percent- 
ages. Methods for computation are given in the fol- 
lowing sections. 

Standard errors of estimated numbers. The approxi- 
mate standard error, S x , of an estimated number 
shown in this report can be obtained in two ways. It 
may be obtained by use of the formula 



interpolation from table B-1. Alternatively, the stand- 
ard error may be approximated by formula (2) from 
which the standard errors in table B-1 were calculated. 
Use of this formula will provide more accurate results 
than the use of formula (1) above. 



S x = Vax 2 + bx 



(2) 



S„ = fs 



(D 



where f is the appropriate factor from table B-5, and s 
is the standard error on the estimate obtained by 



Here x is the size of the estimate, and a and b are the 
parameters in table B-5 associated with the particular 
characteristic. When calculating standard errors for 
numbers from cross-tabulations involving different 



Table B-2. Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages: 
Total, White, and Non-Hispanic 



Base of estimated percentage 
(thousands) 



Estimated percentage 



1 or 99 


2 or 98 


5 or 95 


10 or 90 


20 or 80 


25 or 75 


35 or 65 


50 


4.8 


6.7 


10.5 


14.4 


19.2 


20.8 


22.9 


24.0 


3.0 


4.3 


6.3 


9.1 


12.2 


13.2 


14.5 


15.2 


2.1 


3.0 


4.7 


6.4 


8.6 


9.3 


10.3 


10.8 


1.5 


2.1 


3.3 


4.6 


6.1 


6.6 


7.2 


7.6 


1.0 


1.4 


2.1 


2.9 


3.8 


4.2 


4.6 


s.8 


0.7 


1.0 


1.5 


2.0 


2.7 


2.9 


3.2 


3.4 


0.5 


0.7 


1.0 


1.4 


1.9 


2.1 


2.3 


2.4 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.6 


0.9 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.7 


0.8 


0.10 


0.13 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 


0.07 


0.10 


0.2 


0.2 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.3 


0.05 


0.07 


0.10 


0.14 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.04 


0.06 


0.09 


0.13 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.04 


0.05 


0.09 


0.12 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 


0.2 



10 

25 

50 

100.... 
250 .... 
600.... 
1,000 .. 
5,000 .. 
10,000 . 
25,000 . 
50,000 . 
100,000 
125,000 
150,000 



Note: For a particular characteristic, see table B-5 for the appropriate factor to apply to the above standard errors. 
For regional estimates, multiply the above standard errors by 0.94, 0.95, 0.94 and 0.90 for the Northeast, Midwest, South, and West, 
q oectively. 
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Table B-3. Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages: 
Black and Other Races 



Base of estimated percentage 








Estimated 


percentage 








(thousands) 


1 or 99 


2 or 98 


5 or 95 


10 or 90 


20 or 80 


25 or 75 


35 or 65 


50 




5.1 


7.1 


11.1 


15.3 


204 


22.1 


24.3 


25.5 




3.2 


4.5 


7.0 


9.7 


12.9 


14.0 


15.4 


16.1 




2.3 


3.2 


5.0 


6.8 


9.1 


9.9 


10.9 


11.4 




1.6 


2.3 


3.5 


4.8 


6.4 


7.0 


7.7 


8.1 




1.0 


1.4 


2.2 


3.1 


4.1 


4.4 


4.9 


5.1 




0.7 


1.0 


1.6 


2.2 


2.9 


3.1 


3.4 


3.6 




0.5 


0.7 


1.1 


1.5 


2.0 


2.2 


2.4 


2.6 




0.2 


0.3 


0.5 


0.7 


0.9 


1.0 


1.1 


1.1 




0.2 


0.2 


0.4 


0.5 


0.6 


0.7 


0.8 


0.8 




0.10 


0.14 


0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.4 


0.5 


0.5 



Note: For a particular characteristic, see table 8-5 for the appropriate factor to apply to the above standard errors. 
For regional estimates, multiply the above standard errors by 0.94, 0.95, 0.94 and 0.90 for the Northeast Midwest, South, and West, 
respectively. 



characteristics, use the factor or set of parameters for 
the characteristic which will give the largest standard 
error. 

Illustration of the computation of the standard error 
of an estimated number. Text table A shows that 
there were 39,901,000 students in public school. Using 
formula (2), and the parameter, a = -0.000010 and b 
= 2,312 from table B-5, the estimate of the standard 
error is 

Sx = V (-0.0000101(39,901,000)* + (2,312)(39,901,000)= 276,000 1 

The 90-percent confidence interval for the number of 
students in public school is 39,459,400 to 40,342,600 



1 Using formula (1), the appropriate factor from table B-5 and a 
standard error obtained by interpolation from table 6-1, the approx- 
imate standard error is (1.0) (271,000) = 271,000. 



(using 1.6 times the standard error). Therefore, a 
conclusion that the average estimate derived from all 
possible samples lies within a range computed in this 
way would be correct for roughly 90 percent of all 
possible samples. 



Standard errors of estimated percentages. The reli- 
ability of an estimated percentage, computed using 
sample data for both numerator and denominator, 
depends upon both the size of the percentage and the 
size of the total upon which this percentage is based. 
Estimated percentages are relatively more reliable 
than the corresponding estimates of the numerators 
of the percentages, particularly if the percentages are 
50 percent or more. When the numerator and denom- 
inator of the percentage are in different categories; 
use the factors or parameters from table B-5 indicated 
by the numerator. The approximate standard error, 



Table B-4. Standard Errors of Estimated Percentages: 



Hispanic 



Base of estimated percentages 
(thousands) 


Estimated percentage 


1 or 99 


2 or 98 


5 or 95 


10 or 90 


20 or 80 


25 or 75 


35 or 65 


50 




6.2 


8.7 


13.6 


18.7 


24.9 


27.0 


29.7 


31.1 




3.9 


5.5 


8.6 


11.8 


15.7 


17.0 


18.8 


19.7 




2.8 


3.9 


6.1 


8.4 


11.1 


12.0 


13.3 


13.9 




2.0 


2.8 


4.3 


5.9 


7.9 


8.5 


9.4 


9.8 




1.2 


1.7 


2.7 


3.7 


5.0 


5.4 


5.9 


6.2 




0.9 


1.2 


1.9 


2.6 


3.5 


3.8 


4.2 


4.4 




0.6 


0.9 


1.4 




25 


2.7 


3.0 


3.1 




0.3 


0.4 


0." 


0.8 


1.1 


1.2 


1.3 


1.4 




0.2 


0.3 


0.4 


0.6 


0.8 


0.8 


0.9 


1.0 



Note: For a particular characteristic, see table 66 for the appropriate factor to apply to the above standard errors. 
For regional estimates multiply the above standard errors by 0.94, 0.95, 0.94 and 0.90 for the Northeast, Midwest, South, and West, 
O ectively. 
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S(x,p), of an estimated percentage can be obtained by 
use of the formula: 



3 (x,P> 



= fs 



(3) 



In this formula, f is the appropriate factor from table 
B-5 and s is the standard error on the estimate from 
tables B-2, B-3, or B-4. Alternatively, the standard 
error may be approximated by the following formula 
from which the standard errors in 'tables B-2, B-3 and 
B-4 were calculated. Use of this formula will give more 
accurate results than use of formula (3) above. 



3 (x,p) 



VI 



P 000-p) 



(4) 



Here x is the size of the subclass of persons or 
households which is the base of the percentage, p is 
the percentage (0 is the parameter in table B-5 asso- 
ciated with the particular characteristic in the numer- 
ator of the percentage. 

Illustration of the computation of the standard error 
of a percentage Suppose that of the 8,085,000 full- 
time college students, 3,325,000 or A 1 .1 percent, use a 
computer anywhere. From table B-5, the appropriate 
"b" parameter is 2,312. Using formula (4), the approx- 
imate standard error of 41.1 percent is 

S M m V (2,312/8,085,000) (41.1) (100-41.1) » 0.8 percent. 2 

This means that the 90-percent confidence interval for 
the percentage of full-time students using a computer 
anywhere is from 39.8to 42.4 percent, i.e.,41.1 ± (1.6 
x 0.8). 

Standard error of a difference. For a difference between 
two sample estimates, the standard error is approxi- 
mately equal to 



y/si + si 



(5) 



'Using formula (3), the appropriate factor from table B-5 (1.0), 
and a standard error from table B-1, B-2 or B-3, the approximate 
standard error is (1.0) (1.1) ■ 1.1 percent. 



where Sx and Sy are the standard errors of the 
estimates x and y, respectively. The estimates can be 
of numbers, percentages, ratios, etc. This will repre- 
sent the actual standard error quite accurately for the 
difference between two estimates of the same char- 
acteristic in two different areas, or for the difference 
between separate and uncorrelated characteristics in 
the same area, if, however, there is a high positive 
(negative) correlation between the two characteris- 
tics, the formula will overestimate (underestimate) the 
true standard error. 

Illustration of the computation of the standard error 
of a difference. Suppose that there were 683,000 
full-time college students using computers at home 
and that there were 541,000 part-time college stu- 
dents using computers at home. The apparent differ- 
ence is 142,000. Using formula (2) and the appropriate 
parameters from table B-5, the approximate standard 
errors of these two estimates are 40,000 and 35,000, 
respectively. 3 Therefore, from formula (5), the approx- 
imate standard error of the estimated difference of 
142,000 persons is 



S (x . y) =V (40,000) 2 



+ (35,000) 2 = 53,000. 



This means that the 90-percent confidence interval for 
the true difference between full-time college students 
using computers at home and part-time college stu- 
dents using computers at home is from 57,200 to 
226,800. Therefore, a conclusion that the average 
estimate of the difference derived from all possible 
samples lies within a range computed in this way 
would be correct for roughly 90 percent of all possible 
samples. Since this interval does not contain zero, we 
can conclude with 90 percent confidence that the 
number of full-time college students using a computer 
at home is greater than the number of part-time 
college students using a computer at home. 



V(-0.000010) (683,000)* + (2,312) (683,000) » 40,000, and 
V(-0.000010) (541,000)* + (2,312) (541,000) - 35,000. 

of the difference derived from all possible samples lies within a 
range computed in this way would be correct for roughly 90 percent 
of all possible samples. Since this interval does not contain zero, we 
can conclude with 90 percent confidence that the number of 
full-time college students using a computer at home is greater than 
the number of part-time college students using a computer at home. 




Table B-5. Standard Error Parameters and Factors 



Characteristic 



Persons 

Total, White, and non-Hispanic: 

Enrolled In school • 

Household type, age of householder, presenceof children. 
Unemployed 



Black 8 nd other: 

Enrolled in school 

Household type, age of householder, presence of children. 
Unemployed 



Hispanic: 
Enrolled in school: 

Levels 

Percentages 

Household type, ago of householder, presence of children 

Levels 

Percentages 

Unemployed 

Families 

Total, White, and non-Hispanic: 
Household type, age of householder, presence of children. 

Household income 

Employment status and occupation of householder 

Unemployed 



Black and other: 
Household type, age of householder, presence of children. 

Household income 

Employment status and occupation of householder 

Unemployed 



Hispanic origin: 
Household type, age of householder, presence of children 

Household Income . 

Employment status and occupation of householder 

Unemployed 



Parameter 



-0.000010 
-0.000115 
-0.000015 



-0.000075 
-0.000186 
-0.000073 



+0.001744 
(X) 

-0.000330 
(X) 

•O.000108 



-0.000010 
-0.000010 
-0.000025 
-0.000015 



-0.000046 
-0.000060 
-0.000058 
-0.000073 



-0.000106 
-0.000120 
-0.000108 
-0.000108 



2,312 
4,480 
2,206 



2,600 
6,426 
2,538 



2,131 
3,873 

5,673 
11,414 
2,087 



1,778 
1,896 
2,013 
2,206 



1,606 
2,067 
2,013 
2,536 



1,820 
2,067 
1,863 
2,087 



f factor 



1.0 
1.4 
1.0 



1.0 
1.6 
1.0 



1.0 
1.0 

1.6 
1.7 
1.0 



0.9 
0.9 
0.9 
1.0 



0.8 
0.9 
0.9 
1.0 



0.9 
1.0 
0.9 
1.0 



X Not applicable. _ ... , ^ 

Note: For regional estimates multiply the "a" and 'V parameters by 0.88, 0.91, 0.89 and 0.81 for tho Northeast, Midwest, South, and West, 

respectively. 
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Asked of persons 14 years and over. 



? ° f ^ ^0 do with . . OIRECT or 

HAND S ON u« of computers with typtwriUMikt keyboards 

Qtmas which do not have a typtwrittf keyboard, 



NOTE: Ask iums 44 & 45 onct of first raapoodent in heboid 
Tie r»cr,bt dirtctiy for following rtyorrftot. and begin with 46.' 



44. It thtrt a computer in this hovaebold? 

Yes O ftiW5J 
No O 



45. In what year was the computer purchased? 
Of more than one, answer for th* most recent.) 

1984 O 1981 O Before 1980 0 

1983 0 1980 O Oon'tknow 0 

1982 O 



| 46. CHECK ITEM: Entry In item 20A or 21B (Working or with a Job) 
Yes O (Ask 47) m 
No O (Skip to 48) M 



47. Ooes . . . directly use a computer at work? 
Yes O 
No O 



48. CHECK ITEM: Entry of "Yes" In 30 (Enrolled In school) 
Yes O (Ask 49) 
No O (Skip to SO) 



49. Ooes . 



. directly use a computer at school? 
Yes O 
No O 



50. CHECK ITEM: Entry of "Yes" in 44 (Computer In hoZel^aJ 
Yes O (Ask SI) 
No O (Fill 54) 



51. Ooes . 



. directly use a computer at home? 
Yes O (AsMS2) 
No O (Fill 54) 



£/\XpW " ' 5 C ° mpu,er ' or: < /, «"'""*>"« - 



Video Games. ... o 

School assignments. . O 

Household record 

keeping, taxes, etc. O 

Job or business 

related activities.. . O 



Wordprocessing , 

Learning to use 
the computer . 

Other uses 

not listed above 



O 
O 
O 



53. During the last month, on average how many days per week 
did ... use the computer at home? 

7 days O 3 days O Less than once a week 0 

6days O 2days O u„ , . . 

5rW n . ' ^ Hasnotusedit 
5days O 1 day O in the last month. O 

4da * s 0 Don't know....... 0 



S e «««w Pnmrm orricc„g 9 e-2oi. 
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Asked of persons 3 to 13 years. 



The next m of options has to do with . . .'» OIRECT or "HANDS ON" 

rCd hT^r' ,h ,VPfWri,t, * ,Ikt Th«e q u«tioosooNOTrefe.to 
^ held computer, or computer games which do not have a typewriter keyboard. 

59. Ooei . . . directly use a computer at school? 

Yet v 
NO r 



60. Ooes . . . directly use a computer at home? 

v « O (Atk6t) 
No O (End qutttioni) 



6I.Athomedo«...u»ethecomputerfor: (*tod Kitt^t - M„k 
Video 9im« , 
School alignment j , 
learning to use the computer 
0\\*t uses not listed above 



Off thgf Oppiy) 



62. Ouring the lest month, on average how many days 
«t home? 



per week did ... use the computer 



7djys 
6 day* 
5 days 
4d4vJ 

3 days 



2 days 
1 day 

leu than once a week 

Ha* *ot used it 

m the last month 
Oon't know 



(Cnd Qutuionj) 
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curren 
lousing 

reports 

Data on housing vacancies 
and housing characteristics 



U.S. Department of Commerce 
BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 



CURRENT DATA ON HOUSING 

HOUSING VACANCIES (SERIES H-1 1 1 ) 

Current statistics on housing vacancies, based on a scientifically 
selected sample. This series of four quarterly reports and one annual 
report provides rental vacancy rates, homeowner vacancy rates and 
homeownership rates for the United States, each of the four regions, 
and inside and outside standard metropolitan Statistical areas. The 
statistics for the current quarter are compared with data for the 
same quarter in the preceding year. Percent distributions are pre- 
sented for rental vacancies and homeowner vacancies by the fol- 
lowing housing characteristics: 

Number of rooms 

Number of bedrooms 

Number of housing units in structure 

Duration of vacancy 

Plumbing facilities 

Monthly rent and sales price asked 

Year structure built 

Also shown are percent distributions of all vacant housing units by 
year round and seasonal status, figures on occupancy and vacancy 
rates based on the total housing inventory. The annual report, in 
addition to the above, presents percent d.stnbution of housing 
characteristics for both renter and owner-occupied units. 



HOUSING CHARACTERISTICS (H-1 21) 

This series of reports is published on an irregular schedule. Individual 
reports present data for the United States, regions, or local areas on 
one or more selected housing characteristics. (Publications in this 
series include 15 reports on television ownership, 1 report on 
second homes, 1 report on housing units by plumbing facilities and 
condition, a special study on housing characteristics classified by the 
1 959 income of occupants and a report on homeownership trends .) 
Stocks of these reports are exhausted. Photocopies only are avail- 
able. For information, write to: Housing Division, Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D.C. 20233 

HOW TO ORDER 

Both series of current housing reports described in this announce- 
ment are available from the Superintendent of Documents in a 
combined subscription for $6 per year (individual copies vary in 
price). Use the order form furnished below. 

RELATED REPORTS 

The Bureau of the Census also issues several series of monthly 
reports on the construction industry. Subjects covered .nclude 
housing starts, construction activity, building permits, and housing 
sales An announcement and order form covering these reports is 
available free of charge upon request to: Customer Services, Bureau 
of the Census, Washington, D.C. 20233. 



*6377 



(please detach here) 



□ YES 



Charge your order. 

It's easy! 



y please send me the following indicated subscriptions: 
Current Housing Reports (series H-1 1 1 and H-1 21) at $6 per year. (Add $1 .50 for foreign mailing. 



1. The total cost of my order is S. 
Please Type or Print 
2. 



(Company or personal name) 



(Additional address/attention line) 



List ID: CHR 

3. Please choose method of payment: 

I I Check payable to the Superintendent of Documents 
0 GPO Deposit Account 



(Street address) 



(City. State. ZIP Code) 

( ) 



□ 



-□ 



VISA or MasterCard Account 

i i r 



□ 



(Credit card expiration date) 



Thank you for your order! 



q /r )aytime phone including area code) 

ER ^ C - 4! (Signature) 

uaHbtaii To: Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C, 20402-9371 
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ONLY HALF OF HOME COMPUTER OWNERS USE THEM, 
CENSUS BUREAU REPORTS 



About 15 million American adults owned home computers in 1984, but only 
about half —53 percent—actually used them, according to a first-time report 
issued by the Commerce Department's Census Bureau. 

Overall, 18 percent of adults, some 31.1 million, used computers at home 
or work, or in school. About one-fourth of the 100 million employed adults 
used them at work. Computers were used by 39 percent of managers, professionals, 
technicians, and administrators, the report said. 

Some 15 percent of persons aged 3 to 17 had access to home computers and 
three-fourths of these children used them. At school, 28 percent of the 
nation's 45.6 million students used a computer. 

Students aged 10 to 13 were most likely to use a computer at school ~ 
38 percent. For other age groups, computers were used by 6 percent of those 
aged 3 to 5, about 27 percent of those aged 6 to 9, and 29 percent of those 
aged 14 to 17. 

Households with incomes of $50,000 or more were most likely to own a 
computer (23 percent), while households with incomes of $10,000 or less were 
least likely (2 percent). 

(more) 

"a js Bureau press releases also are available on their release date through the Bureau's online information service, 

CENDATA™. For information, phone (301)763-2074. 
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Here are other highlights from the report: 

• About 8 percent, or 6,980,000, of U.S. households had a computer in 
1984. 

i Households with school -age children were three times as likely to have 
a computer, 16 percent compared with 5 percent. 

• Among children, home computers were available to 17 percent of Whites, 
6 percent of Blacks, and 5 percent of Hispanics. 

In homes where a computer was present: 

• Four out of five boys and two out of three girls used it. 

• Among adults, 63 percent of men and 43 percent of women used it. 

t Black children used a home computer 3.8 days per week compared with 
2o8 days for White children. 

The report also presents data on computer ownership, access and use by 
sex and educational level, and computer use at work by occupation and industry. 

Copies of Computer Use in the United States: 1984 , Series P-23, No. 155, 
are available from the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, P.C. 20402. 
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